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OVERSIGHT OF UNITED STATES/MEXICO 
COUNTERNARCOTICS EFFORTS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1999 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE, DRUG POLICY, 
AND HUMAN RESOURCES, 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM, 
Washington, DC. 


The subcommittee met at 10:26 a.m., in room 2247 of the Ray- 
burn House Office Building, Hon. John L. Mica (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mica, Gilman, Souder, Hutchinson, 
Mink, Cummings, Kucinich, Blagoj ‘evich, and Turner. 

Staff present: Robert B. Charles, staff director/chief counsel; 
Sean Littlefield, professional staff member; Rob Mobley, congres- 
sional fellow; Amy Davenport, clerk; Earley Green, minority staff 
consultant; and Michael Yeager, minority counsel. 

Mr. Mica. I will call the hearing of the Subcommittee on Crimi- 
nal Justice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources to order. 

We have several other Members who are tied up in hearings and 
will join us shortly, but I am pleased to welcome you this morning 
to this hearing entitled the Oversight of the United States/Mexico 
Counternarcotics Efforts. 

This morning I will start our subcommittee proceedings by mak- 
ing an opening statement and yield to other Members that are 
here. We will then hear from our witnesses and will probably defer 
other opening statements, since we have had a delay, until after we 
have heard from our witnesses. I appreciate their indulgence. 

We did try to be tolerant of their other schedules this morning, 
but we must proceed. 

I would like to start with my opening comments, again a very se- 
rious topic, a grave situation that we are dealing with, particularly 
the problems of drugs coming in from Mexico. 

Drug abuse in America, especially among our youth, is at epi- 
demic levels. The situation with international drug trafficking, I 
believe, is becoming a threat to our national security. Over 14,200 
Americans lost their lives last year to drugs and drug-related crime 
at a cost of billions and billions of dollars, not to mention the cost 
to families and to communities in distress. 

Despite a long and productive relationship with our ally to the 
south, Mexico, the hard river of drugs ending up on America’s 
streets is coming across the Mexican border. Not only is Mexico the 
leading source of deadly hard drugs entering the United States, ac- 
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cording to DEA’s signature program, Mexico has now become a 
major producer of high purity heroin. 

If you wouldn’t mind, let’s hold this up here. This is a chart pre- 
pared on the source of heroin from 1997, and it shows Mexico is 
not only the major trafficker but it shows that it is now becoming 
a major producer of heroin. Of the heroin that is coming into the 
United States, 75 percent is produced in South America, and our 
DEA Administrator can elaborate on what is happening. 

Not only do we have the transiting of this deadly heroin through 
South America, we also now have production, and we know this is 
accurate by the signature program that can determine the source 
of heroin. 

Additionally, Mexico serves as the major source of foreign meth- 
amphetamine that is ravaging our midwest communities, the west- 
ern part of the United States and is now spreading throughout the 
country. Of the cocaine on America’s streets, 50 to 70 percent 
crosses our southwest border. This is an absolutely staggering fig- 
= and a staggering quantity of drugs, again all entering through 

exico. 

Additionally, Mexico is, as I said, one of the major foreign 
sources of methamphetamine. A recent article in the Minneapolis 
Star Tribune stated that about 85 percent of the methamphet- 
amine in Minnesota is smuggled through Mexico. This is just a lit- 
tle quote from the Minneapolis Star Tribune in September of last 
year. Drugs coming from Mexico undermine our communities. They 
spread and finance gang violence and, in fact, they are destroying 
young lives in America at a record level. Heroin deaths among our 
young have nearly doubled in the past few years. These are inno- 
cent, often unsuspecting youths. 

In many cases, our young people are the greatest victims of this 
devastation being imported in large quantities, as I said, from Mex- 
ico. If nothing else, we should be concerned about young people 
who are at the center of this whole issue. Congress, and I believe 
the subcommittee, owe them our leadership. 

The statistics on drug use, particularly among our young people, 
continue to be worrisome and should sober every American and 
every Member of Congress. Heroin use is up a staggering 875 per- 
cent among our teens. Today we should be appalled by the trends. 
Drug overdose deaths continue to plague our metropolitan areas 
and not just our inner cities, but, today, suburbs and our schools 
and almost every street in our communities. 

Drug use is highest among our 12th graders with more than 50 
percent of our 12th graders having tried an illicit drug and more 
than 1 in 4 labeled as current users. 

Today, our subcommittee will examine Mexico's role in the fight 
against illegal drugs. Without question, no country in the world 
possesses a more immediate drug threat and national security dan- 
ger to the United States. 

In an effort to fully examine this issue, we will hear testimony 
from our DEA Administrator Tom Constantine, and Randy Beers 
from the State Department’s Bureau of International Narcotics and 
Law Enforcement Affairs. They will be followed by the General Ac- 
counting Office who will outline Mexico’s counternarcotics activities 
taken over the last year. 
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While some minor progress has been made against drug traffick- 
ing in Mexico, that country has, in my estimation, failed to live up 
to concerns expressed by Congress over 2 years ago. Despite some 
of the reports that progress has been made against drug trafficking 
in Mexico, Mexico still has not done the following things, and we 
talked about these and the House passed a resolution 2 years out- 
lining these things. 

Mexico still has not signed a bilateral maritime agreement. Cor- 
ruption remains a major impediment. Additionally, U.S. drug en- 
forcement agents are not allowed to adequately protect or defend 
themselves. Our agents still remain at risk. Mexico has failed to 
extradite a single major drug trafficker. What is even more trou- 
bling is that, for example, when money laundering was discovered 
among Mexican banking officials last year, rather than cooperate, 
Mexican officials threatened to indict United States Customs offi- 
cers. 

Now, what is of great concern to me is that Mexico has lost vast 
land areas, in fact, they have lost entire states and regions to the 
control of narco-traffickers. We have only to look at the Baja penin- 
sula and the Yucatan peninsula for examples of areas completely 
lost to narco-traffickers. Under the reports we have received there 
are, again, complete areas under the control of narco-traffickers. 

If this trend continues, Mexico could be on the verge of turning 
its sovereignty over to drug traffickers. It is difficult for me to be- 
lieve that this administration would certify Mexico as fully cooper- 
ating if we just take a few minutes to look at what has taken place 
in the statistics. The statistics and facts are indeed troubling. Boma 
of the statistics from 1998 are absolutely startling. Boat seizures 
were down last year in Mexico, 29 percent from 1997. On this chart 
are the basic facts of what took place 1997 and 1998 relating to 
major seizures of hard drugs—opium, heroin and cocaine. These 
statistics are mind boggling. A reduction in heroin seizures of 56 
percent, a reduction in cocaine seizures of 35 percent. 

These are issues that must really be faced and be at the top of 
our agenda today as we attempt to find solutions to this disastrous 
situation. We aren’t here today to bash Mexico. We are here in an 
effort to find out what went wrong? Does the certification process 
work? And why is there such concern among our law enforcement 
eas and people on both sides of the aisle, Republican and Dem- 
ocrat: 

I will close with the comments of our minority leader who said, 
“After reviewing the past year’s record, I am ne to disagree 
with the President’s decision to certify Mexico as fully cooperating 
with our government in the fight against drugs,” d that was by 
Mr. Gephardt. 

So there is major concern on both sides of the aisle that this situ- 
ation with Mexico may be out of control, that we may indeed have 
erred in certifying Mexico and that we need to get a real handle 
on what is going on and how we can work as partners with Mexico 
to bring this situation under control. 

So with those opening comments this morning, I would like to 
yield to the ranking member of our subcommittee, Mrs. Mink, the 
gentlelady from Hawaii. You are recognized. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. John L. Mica follows:] 


Opening Statement of 
Chairman John L. Mica 
Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources 
“Oversight of U.S./Mexico Counternarcotics Efforts” 
March 4, 1999 


Drug abuse in America, especially among our youth, is at epidemic levels. The 
situation with international drug trafficking is becoming a threat to our national security. 
Over fourteen thousand Americans lose their lives each year to drugs and drug-related 
crime at a cost of more than $67 billion. 


Despite a long and productive relationship with our ally to the south---Mexico - - 
the river of hard drugs are ending up on America’s streets and coming across the 
Mexican border. Not only is Mexico the leading source of deadly hard drugs entering the 
United States, according to DEA’s heroin signature program, Mexico has now become a 
major producer of high purity heroin. Mexico is now the source of 14 percent of all the 
heroin seized in the United States. 50-70% of the cocaine on America’s streets crosses 
our Southwest border. 


Additionally, Mexico continues to serve as the major source of foreign 
methamphetamine that is ravaging our Midwest communities and the vital relationship 
with our ally to the South. A recent article in the Minneapolis Star Tribune stated that 
about 85 percent of methamphetamine in Minnesota is smuggled from Mexico. 


Drugs coming from Mexico undermine our communities, spread and finance gang 
violence, and are destroying young lives at a record level. Heroin deaths among our 
young have nearly doubled in the past few years. These are innocent, often unsuspecting 
youth. In many cases our young people are the greatest victims of this devastation being 
imported from Mexico. If nothing else, we should be concerned about our young people 
at the center of this whole issue — and we owe them our leadership. 


The statistics on drug use, particularly among our young people, continue to be 
worrisome and sobering to every American and every member of Congress. Heroin use is 
up a staggering 875% percent. Today we should be appalled by the trends. Drug overdose 


deaths continue to plague our metropolitan areas, our suburbs and our schools. Drug use 
is highest among our 12th graders, with more than 50% of them having tried an illicit 
drug and more than one in four labeled as current users. 


Today, our subcommittee will examine Mexico’s role in the fight against illegal 
drugs. With out question, no country in the world poses a more immediate drug threat to 
the United States. In an effort to fully examine this issue we will hear testimony from 
DEA Administrator Tom Constantine and Randy Beers from the State Department’s 
Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs. They will be followed 
by the GAO, who will outline Mexico’s counternarcotic activities over the last year. 
While minor progress has been made against drug trafficking in Mexico, that country has 
failed to live up to concerns expressed by Congress over two years ago. 


Despite some of the reports that progress has been made against drug trafficking 
in Mexico, Mexico still has not signed a bilateral maritime agreement; and corruption 
remains a major impediment. Additionally, U.S. drug enforcement agents are not 
allowed to adequately protect or defend themselves. Our agents remain at risk. Mexico 
has still failed to extradite a single major drug trafficker. What is even more troubling is 
that even money laundering with Mexican banking officials was uncovered last year. 
Rather than cooperate, Mexican officials threatened to indict US Customs officers. 


Now what is of great concern to me is that Mexico has lost vast areas, states and 
regions to the control of narco-traffickers in the Baja and Yucatan peninsula. Under the 
reports we have received these areas are under the complete control of narco-traffickers. 
If this trend continues, Mexico could be on the verge of turning their sovereignty over to 
drug traffickers. 


It is difficult for me to believe that this Administration would certify Mexico as 
fully cooperating. This is troubling. Some of the statistics from 1998 are even more 
troubling. Boat seizures last year were down 29% from 1997. Opium seizures were down 
56%. Cocaine seizures were down 35%. These are some of the issues that remain at the 
top of our agenda and we hope today to find solutions to this disastrous situation and see 
progress on them in the near future. 
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Mrs. MINK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I wanted to first note that Chairman Mica and six other Mem- 
bers of Congress have just returned from a very rigorous field trip 
to a number of countries, El Salvador, Panama, Colombia, Peru, 
Bolivia, and ending up with a 3-day visit in Mexico City before re- 
turning to the United States via El Paso. We did make a brief stop 
initially in Miami, also. 

This trip certainly revealed to me the enormity of the traffic 
problem that we are faced with and the transit of drugs through 
Mexico was clearly evidenced in all of our discussions with our 
American officials and with the various country officials with whom 
we had the opportunity to meet. 

I come to this subject area rather new, perhaps naive in many 
ways about the nature of the trafficking and the amounts and the 
course through which they penetrate our borders. But it certainly 
was not with any lack of understanding of the scourge that this 
country faces in terms of the victims, mostly our children and all 
of our communities who are affected by this drug trafficking. 

So we have a unique opportunity, I think, in this committee and 
in the Congress to focus attention on both the matter that is at 
hand today in this hearing, and that is the trafficking problem 
through Mexico, and the debate that will ensue with reference to 
the President's decision to certify, and others who feel that they are 
in disagreement with that decision. 

The other part of the triangle with which I am very much con- 
cerned, is to what extent we, in the United States, are mounting 
as vigorous as a battle as we can in the law enforcement area. We 
have focused our attention on education and treatment and other 
matters, but it seems to me that we need to now turn, as we are 
doing, to other countries. We need to determine exactly what we 
are doing with respect to other countries in the areas of detection, 
eradication, and penalties for the people that are responsible for 
the consumption of drugs by our constituents. 

So Í look forward to the testimony this morning, Mr. Constantine 
and Mr. Beers. You will certainly add light to the information that 
we have at hand, and I look forward to the opportunity to pro- 
pound a number of questions. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentlelady, and I am pleased to recognize 
the gentleman from Texas now, Mr. Turner, for an opening state- 
ment. 

Mr. TURNER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the Chair having this hearing today. Coming from 
the State of Texas, that shares a border with Mexico, we are in 
Texas, of course, proud of our cultural and economic ties to Mexico, 
but also uniquely aware of the law enforcement burdens that come 
along with the problems of the narcotics traffic across our border. 

We know and understand that the certification process is an 
awkward hammer and often difficult to use in a meaningful way. 
And we also, I think, in Texas, appreciate the fact that it is often 
important to understand that those who generate the demand for 
drugs share equally in the burden of finding solutions with those 
who generate the supply. 
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But I do think that as we have this hearing today it is important 
for us to understand that as we pursue our mutual goals of trying 
to eliminate drug use and abuse and of increasing our law enforce- 
ment efforts along the border that we must do so with an under- 
standing of the other national interests that we have with Mexico 
and the ties that have existed for many years that we want to pre- 
serve. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with that I appreciate, again, you hosting this 
important hearing. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman. I am pleased now to recognize 
our two witnesses on our first panel this morning. 

We are privileged this morning to have one of the most distin- 
guished law enforcement officers of the United States, Mr. Tom 
Constantine, who is our Administrator of the Drug Enforcement 
Agency. We are also privileged to have an Assistant Secretary of 
the Bureau of International Narcotics and Law Enforcement of the 
Department of State, the Honorable Randy Beers, who has joined 
us. 

As you may know, gentleman, in addition to having some author- 
izing ability in the national drug policy area, we are also an inves- 
tigative and oversight subcommittee of Congress and we do swear 
in our witnesses. So if you would please stand up. 

[Witnesses sworn. ] 

Mr. MIcA. Let the record reflect that the witnesses answered in 
the affirmative. 

Again, I am pleased to welcome one of the most courageous law 
enforcement officers, one of the most respected gentleman that I 
have seen. He accompanied me right after I was named Chair. We 
went together to a meeting in Europe in Baden, I believe it was, 
Austria, and met with officials from throughout the world, some of 
the drug czars, leaders, to begin my effort and renew his effort and 
others in this international war against illegal narcotics. 

I was so impressed with his comments, his presentation, and the 
respect that he has, not only in this country, but throughout the 
world in this difficult battle. So I am absolutely pleased and de- 
lighted that you are joining us today and look forward to your testi- 
mony and comments. You are recognized, sir. 


STATEMENTS OF THOMAS A. CONSTANTINE, ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE; AND RAND BEERS, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AFFAIRS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. CONSTANTINE. Congressman, thank you very much for your 
kind comments and to the other members of the committee. 

I have submitted a fairly lengthy document detailing our analy- 
sis of the organized crime drug problem and especially as it im- 
pacts the United States and as the command and control is in Mex- 
ico, and I would ask your forgiveness to have that as my official 
submission. 

Mr. MICA. Without objection that entire statement will be made 
part of the record. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. OK, thank you. The central theme of that 
presentation concerns really how major organized crime syndicates 
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are impacting the citizens of the United States and how the organi- 
zations that are based in Mexico have become so powerful in a rel- 
atively short period of time. 

All of the information that is in that report and in this presen- 
tation is based on a complete and very detailed analysis of every 
major narcotics investigation conducted by the DEA, which in- 
volves organized crime groups that are headquartered in Mexico. 

In addition to our own fact finding and analysis, we consulted 
with each of the Federal agencies in the law enforcement commu- 
nity and the intelligence community and we have also reviewed 
and discussed our analysis with all the major State, city, and local 
agencies throughout the United States. 

As a side comment, we have been watching with some degree of 
concern over the last 2 or 3 years, a spread of the narcotics prob- 
lem out of the urban areas of the United States into the rural mid- 
sized cities. As a result, we brought together about 100 police 
chiefs, sheriffs and prosecutors a little over a week ago to a hotel 
out by Dulles Airport. Prior to bringing them there, we submitted 
a fairly detailed survey form asking them to describe their narcot- 
ics situation in their city, county, town, or State. 

Sixty-eight percent of those who came and replied indicated that 
the nexus of their drug trafficking outside of their immediate area 
was organized criminal groups from Mexico. This was later then 
played out in a series of workshops. And eventually we will be put- 
ting together a report within the next month explaining all of the 
problems that these smaller and mid-sized areas that are suffering, 
often without the necessary resources. By the way, that chart de- 
picts kind of a spread, as you can see, of these cities, villages, 
towns and counties. 

Our analysis of the problem really has focused on how sophisti- 
cated criminal organizations based in another country, in this case 
Mexico, can commit massive criminal activity within the United 
States. At present these syndicates, which are based in Mexico, in 
our opinion and in my opinion, pose the greatest drug trafficking 
threat to the citizens of the United States. 

As a result of some excellent investigations by Federal, State and 
local law enforcement we now have a very clear picture of how 
these drug lords ship tons of narcotics into the United States, col- 
lect billions of dollars from United States citizens, and then, at 
times, arrange for the assassinations of either witnesses and/or 
public officials in both Mexico and the United States. 

We have identified and in many cases acquired sufficient evi- 
dence to indict many of the key leaders of these organizations. 

But so far, they have been able to evade arrest and prosecution. 
Like all organized crime systems throughout the history of the 
modern world, they have been able to succeed using traditional 
tools. Those tools are violence, intimidation and corruption. 

Unfortunately, as I said last week before the Senate, as I testify 
on this issue of he problem and the impact on these organizations 
that are based in Mexico on the citizens of the United States, it has 
been interpreted by some as a criticism of the people of Mexico or 
the Government of Mexico. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I have great respect for the citizens of Mexico, and I have 
met with a number of public officials who I respect equally. 
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However, I have at several times in my law enforcement career 
taken an oath of office. I also administer that oath of office to new 
DEA graduates and at one time, State troopers. And that oath re- 
quires that we protect the citizens of the United States. I take that 
oath very seriously. I have dedicated my life to it. At times I have 
risked my life for those same principles. 

So our analysis on this problem is not based on criticism of Mex- 
ico as much as it is based on the fact that there are criminal orga- 
nizations and drug lords who live there who are doing a great deal 
= pe a within the United States. Their operations are fairly tra- 

itional. 

On any given day, probably as we are speaking here this morn- 
ing, drug lords in Colombia and Mexico are involved in business 
transactions. The transactions that they are involved with is that 
they communicate with criminal operatives they have sent into the 
United States. These organizational operatives then arrange for the 
shipment and storage of tons of cocaine and hundreds of kilos of 
heroin and methamphetamine to be sold to our citizens. 

The criminal organizations based in Mexico have matured from 
being merely a transportation agency for the Colombia organiza- 
tions to become the dominant threat to the citizens of the United 
States. An example of one case on one organization on one subset 
of that organization, it is a group led by the Arellano-Felix brothers 
out of the Baja area of California, Tijuana, and Mexicali. They ship 
tons of cocaine into Los Angeles, Tucson, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Greensboro, NC. 

We were fortunate enough in the investigation to see some of 
their records. We found that this one group, in 90 days, had 
shipped 10 tons of cocaine into the United States and taken $90 
million in cash out of the United States back to their headquarters 
in Tijuana. 

Mention was made of methamphetamine. They not only control 
50 percent of the distribution of cocaine, they found that they had 
a drug that they could manufacture from the beginning, of which 
they did not have to share the proceeds with the criminal organiza- 
tions from Colombia. We had a minuscule methamphetamine prob- 
lem in this country until it was wide scale distribution developed 
from these criminal organizations. 

To give you a sense of the growth and the explosion of that, in 
1991, emergency room admissions in this country for methamphet- 
amine were 4,900. By 1997, the emergency room admissions had 
gone to 17,400. In 1992, the seizures along our border with Mexico 
of methamphetamine were 7 kilos. In 1998, there were 1,400 kilos 
seized. So we’ve moved from small motorcycle gangs and relatively 
low level usage to widespread distribution and manufacture from 
organized crime groups in the distribution in the United States and 
it spread from California to every State in the union except for, 
strangely enough, the northeast quadrant exclusive of the Philadel- 
phia area. 

To give you an example of the impact in the middle part of this 
country, in Des Moines, IA, there are now more methamphetamine 
arrests than there are drunken driving arrests. In Marshalltown, 
IA, last year, a set of elected officials and teachers and police chiefs 
and sheriffs and county executives came to my office looking for as- 
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sistance anyplace they could find it. À community that never had 
a drug problem now all of a sudden had a major methamphetamine 
problem. And they have a high school there. There’s 1,600 students 
in that high school. Over one-third of those students have now 
tried methamphetamine. 

We have, in the course of our investigation, found major labora- 
tories that are run by these criminal organizations that are in and 
of themselves very dangerous. We find that they build them and 
construct them in areas close to middle schools, in equestrian cen- 
ters where young people are taking riding lessons, and all of them 
“a driven by the heads of the criminal groups that are based in 

exico. 

There is an incredible amount of violence always associated with 
organized crime. These groups, like all of their predecessors, 
whether in the United States, Italy or Colombia, rely on violence 
as an essential tool of their trade. 

They use contract killers and brutal assassinations, and that is 
done for one reason, to intimidate. To intimidate the common citi- 
zen and to intimidate many public officials from providing witness 
information that is essential to arrest or prosecution. If these peo- 
ple are intimidated and do not provide us information, investiga- 
tions will never be successful. | 

It is not only limited to their activities as they occur in Mexico. 
We also are increasing experience in violence and threats by these 
Se groups against U.S. citizens in law enforcement along the 

order. 

I mentioned in the beginning of my discussion the fact of what 
we are really dealing with is a powerful organized crime syndicate. 
And that is the key to understanding our adversaries, and it þe- 
comes much clearer and our strategies for dealing with it become 
more direct. For the first 70 years of this century, the primary drug 
of abuse in the United States was heroin and really heroin at a 
fairly low level of usage and low purity. 

Recently, in the presentation that Congressman Mica talked 
about, we did some research in Baltimore in the mid 1950’s. At 
that point in time the population was 949,000 people and the num- 
ber of heroin addicts was 300 to 350. The population of Baltimore 
is now 675,000 people and there are 39,000 heroin addicts. 

So the city of Baltimore, as for a heroin problem, has gone from 
1 heroin addict for every 3,161 people in the 1950’s to 1 heroin ad- 
dict for every 17 people in the 1990’s. That heroin traffic was driv- 
en by organized crime. 

I have a chart up here of what it looked like then. The nexus and 
the command and control was, for the most part, in New York City. 
Those of you who have seen the movie the Godfather or looked at 
some of the arts and entertainment reconstruction of organized 
ay development in the United States would be familiar with 
that. | 

The source of Europe was the so-called French copnection. The 
major crime families would then arrange for the distribution of the 
heroin throughout the United States. And, really, it was in the 
halls of Congress and in the Senate that finally we became aware 
and moved from a state of denial on organized crime to a recogni- 
tion. 
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The hearings held in the late 1950’s, especially by Senator 
McClellan from Arkansas, were key in being able to explain to the 
citizens of the United States how serious this problem was. Inter- 
estingly enough, if you go over those transcripts, which I have, you 
will find that the chief counsel for those hearings was Bobby Ken- 
nedy. He then moved from there to become Attorney General and 
implemented the types of investigative prosecutorial strategies that 
were essential to dismantling organized crime. | 

And we have done, I think, a tremendous job in reducing orga- 
nized crime to what it is today. I watched television the other 
night. They depict organized crime as Skinny Joe Morleno from 
Philadelphia as being the head of organized crime, supposedly, in 
the United States, who will have little or no impact on anybody 
outside of south Philadelphia. 

But if you look, and we see a change, the change occurs that de- 
spite those successes as we move from cocaine, we now find out 

at the nexus for organized crime in the United States is based 
in Colombia. They decided that they did not need any criminal or- 
ganizations in the United States to set up their distribution or 
money collection. They established what we call cell structures. 
They went to major cities. They dispatched thousands of their own 
employees into the United States. The high level were trusted peo- 
ple. The low level people filled out work forms listing all of their 
biographic data so that they dare not testify and they dare not co- 
operate. 

From there they would collect the money and then they would 
distribute the drugs throughout the United States. They are still 
very powerful. They are still a great danger. But a great credit to 
General Serrano and the head of the Colombia National Police and 
his policemen, working with the DEA and other governmental 
agencies, they have been able to arrest all of the major organized 
crime figures and have now become very aggressive in a proactive 
fashion despite major difficulties that they face today. 

The picture of organized crime has now changed again, and the 
change is that the groups from Colombia originally entered into 
what they thought was a business arrangement with the organiza- 
tions out of Mexico. And the groups from Mexico would transport 
the drugs for Colombia into the United States and turn it back over 
to Colombians for distribution in much like the previous chart. 

It wasn’t long before that changed, and now we see two parallel 
organizations in the United States for organized crime, one based 
in Colombia, one based in Mexico. The group from Mexico becoming 
increasingly stronger, the strength of the Colombian groups tend- 
ing to be diluted over a period of time. | 

So there are some parallels between our experience in the United 
States with the Mafia and La Cosa Nostra and today’s syndicates 
in Colombia and Mexico. However, there are some differences. 

The amount of money that these organizations in Colombia and 
Mexico make, the impact on the communities and citizens of the 
United States, the violence and the corruption associated with 
these groups that we see today are nothing like we could have ever 
imagined in the 1950’s and 1960’s. They make the traditional orga- 
nized crime or Mafia in the United States look like grade school 
children compared to what they do. 
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They have sophisticated intelligence systems. They have man- 
sions, safe houses, planes, armored cars, security teams, 
encryption. Increasingly they use encryption to try to deflect what 
we do in the investigation. 

The one thing that is constant and will always be constant in or- 
ganized crime has been pointed out in every Presidential commis- 
sion and every congressional hearing. Organized crime cannot and 
will not exist without the collaboration of corrupted law enforce- 
ment individuals who protect the criminals and condone criminal 
activity. 

I have a very elaborate report on the major crime families that 
are in charge of this narcotics trafficking in my submission. Many 
of the key leaders that you see in that report in these organizations 
have been investigated continually within the United States, and 
we have been able to secure sufficient evidence to indict them. All 
that we need to do is to locate them and arrest them and bring 
them back to face justice between a jury of their peers of the com- 
munity and the people they have injured. 

I have privately and publicly thanked the Attorney General, Mr. 
Medrosa, from Mexico and his staff for their arrest this year of 
Jesus and Luis Amezcua. That was a very significant, important 
arrest. Unfortunately, the judiciary in Mexico has dismissed all of 
the criminal charges existing in Mexico. The only remaining 
charges are charges of investigations conducted in the United 
States and we are still waiting for the outcome of the extradition 
process. 

The ability to deal with organized crime is, believe it or not, fair- 
ly direct. We have learned lessons over a period of time that these 
groups are not invulnerable. 

They can be dismantled. They are not held together by any politi- 
cal or religious philosophy. They are only held together by greed 
and corruption. 

We know that honest, hard working law enforcement officers and 
prosecutors can prevail. We have seen it in the United States. We 
have seen it in Italy. And we have seen it in Colombia. I also know 
from experience that if they are left unchecked, these drug lords 
and organizations will only grow more powerful and dangerous to 
the citizens of the United States and Mexico. The level of corrup- 
tion, the level of violence that we see that they impact within Mex- 
ico will be the same strategy that they use in the border States and 
increasingly in the other States in the union. 

Finally, we have to recognize this as a long, difficult process. We 
have invested in the DEA millions of dollars and tremendous ef- 
he on the part of DEA agents to develop cooperative relation- 
ships. 

However, honestly, these have had only limited success at 
present. Many of the joint ventures that we have established and 
begun to start have really been impacted by the fact that the traf- 
fickers are willing to spend hundreds of millions of dollars to cor- 
rupt law enforcement systems. 

In the past year, we have encountered a significant setback. The 
setback was a unit that a great deal of money was expended and 
energy into a special vetted unit so that we could share information 
in a sensitive basis for high level targets. We now have found out 
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that significant people at senior levels in that unit appear to have 
been corrupted, which is a major disappointment to both the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and the United States. 

There are many varied opinions that you will hear on this, as I 
do. However, I believe there is one fact that cannot be challenged. 
That is that these major organizations, the leaders of these organi- 
zations, are inflicting tremendous damage on the citizens of the 
United States. I also have to tell you that they have become more 
powerful each and every year that I have held this job as head of 
DEA. And, unfortunately, very few of them have been brought to 
Justice. 

I am often asked why I am so serious about this issue and why 
I am so direct. I believe it is important to note and to remember 
that every day and every night we are asking thousands of young 
American law enforcement officers to go out and to risk their lives 
to protect me, my family, and all of us from the danger of these 
powerful groups. 

Over the course of a 39-year career in law enforcement, I have 
lost a number of friends, classmates, coworkers, and subordinates 
who have been killed in the line of duty. Often that requires you 
to sit down with the mother or father or husband or wife and try 
to, in their trauma and grief, explain the significance of the loss. 

In the course of those conversations I am often asked, especially 
if it is related to narcotics, am I serious about this. Is the loss of 
their son, the loss of their daughter, the loss of their husband or 
their wife, sometimes their mother or father, has it been in vain 
or are we committed to somehow continuing this battle against the 
individuals responsible? I tell them I am serious. 

We are serious. We will continue with all of our energy. How- 
ever, if there is a continued ability of the drug lords who are really 
causing these deaths to evade arrest, extradition and prosecution, 
I think it makes it very, very difficult to reassure these families of 
our seriousness. 

Thank you very much, Congressmen. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Constantine follows:] 
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Statement 
Administrator Thomas A. Constantine 
Drug Enforcement Administration 
before 
The Subcommittee on Criminal Justice, Drug Policy 
and Human Resources 
March 4, 1999 


Chairman Mica, Members of the Subcommittee: I appreciate this opportunity to appear before 
the Subcommittee today to discuss the issue of drug trafficking in Mexico and the existence of 
the powerful organized criminal syndicates headquartered in Mexico. As I have done in past 
years, I will provide the Committee with information on how these major drug trafficking 
organizations impact on the United States, and present you with an insight into why these 
trafficking groups have become so powerful in a relatively short period of time. The information 
that I will provide is based on a comprehensive and detailed analysis of every major narcotics 
investigation conducted by the Drug Enforcement Administration that involved organized crime 
drug trafficking activity in Mexico. In addition, we have consulted with Federal, state and local 
law enforcement agencies prior to preparing this report for you today. 

iin Guatineat cine epsitisabe ban uel ai Masel tn Whales am aa 
challenge to law enforcement agencies in the United States that are enforcing narcotics laws 
today. Since the mid-1990's we have watched with concem as powerful organized crime 
syndicates based in Mexico began to dominate the distribution of drugs within virtually every 
community in the United States. Through the dedicated efforts of Federal, state and local law 
enforcement agencies, we now have a clear picture of how these drug lords direct the sale of 
drugs within the U.S., how they collect their billions of dollars in drug profits, and how they 
atrange for the assassination of witnesses in both Mexico and the United States. These Mexico- 
based criminal organizations have rapidly become the primary entities responsible for 
distributing drugs to the citizens.of the United States. 


We have not only identified the drug lords themselves, but in most cases, the key members of 
their command and control structure. The combined investigations of DEA, FBI, the U.S. 
Customs Service and members of state and local police departments have resulted in the seizure 
of hundreds of tons of drugs, hundreds of millions of dollars in drug proceeds and most 
importantly, several significant indictments. In fact, some of the leaders of these organizations 
Ramon and Benjamin Arcllano-Felix, Jesus Ame2cua-Contreras, Vicente Carrillo-Fuentes-— 
have become almost household names in every major law enforcement department in the United 
States. Despite this evidence of the crimes they have committed within the U.S., and the 
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notoriety these traffickers have gained, they have been able to continually evade arrest and 
prosecution. The primary reason they have been able to avoid arrest and continue to ship drugs 
into the United States is attributable to their ability to intimidate witnesses, assassinate public 
officials and, as is well-documented, their ability to corrupt many of the civilian law enforcement 
agencies in Mexico on a systemic basis and often at the command level. 


Unfortunately in the past, my testimony on the subject of organized crime in Mexico has been 
misinterpreted by some as a criticism of the people of Mexico, and of the Government of 
Mexico, That is not true. I have great respect for the citizens of Mexico and the public officials I 
have met. However, I have taken an oath to protect the citizens of the United States and over my 
thirty nine year career in law enforcement, I have dedicated my life, and sometimes risked it, for 
these principles, As a result, my primary concern has always been what these vicious, amoral 
criminals have done to the citizens of the United States. When they order members of their 
criminal organizations to distribute tons of drugs into our nation, they are directly involved in the 
addiction, injury and death of our citizens. My intention today, as it has been in past appearances 
before the U.S. Congress, is to shed some light on the power of these organized criminal groups 
in Mexico, and to provide testimony on how these organizations have transformed many 
Americans communities into places of despair. 


The Damage to the United States 


Most Americans are unaware of the vast damage that has been caused to their communities by 
international drug trafficking syndicates, most recently by organized crime groups headquartered 
in Mexico. In order to understand the extent and nature of this damage, it is instructive to look at 
how these organizations work, and how they infiltrate and establish themselves in U.S. 
communities in order to further their goals. 


On any given day in the United States, business transactions are being arranged between the 
major drug lords headquartered in Mexico and their surrogates who have established roots within 
the United States, for the shipment, storage and distribution of tons of cocaine and hundreds of 
pounds of methamphetamine and heroin to trafficking groups in the United States. In the past, 
Mexico-based criminal organizations limited their activities to the cultivation of marijuana and 
opium poppies for subsequent production of marijuana and heroin. The organizations were also 
relied upon by Colombian drug lords to transport loads of cocaine into the United States, and to 
pass on this cocaine to other organizations who distributed the product throughout the U.S. 
However, over the past five years, Mexico-based organized crime syndicates have gained 
increasing control over many of the aspects of the cocaine, methamphetamine, heroin and 
marijuana trade, resulting in increased threats to the well-being of American citizens as well as 
government institutions and the citizens of their own country. 


In the recent past, traffickers from Mexico had maintained dominance in the western part of the 
United States, and in some midwest cities. Today, after several years of amassing cnitical 
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investigative information, the Drug Enforcement Administration, along with other law 
enforcement agencies, has developed convincing evidence that surrogates of organized crime 
groups in Mexico have now established themselves on the East Coast of the United States, and 
for the first time, virtually dominate the nationwide drug trade. 


Statistics tell part of the story. From 1994 to 1998, Mexican citizens detained by U.S. authorities 
at the Southwest Border in connection with drug seizures increased dramatically from 594 in 
1994 to 4,036 in the first ten months of 1998. DEA arrests of Mexican nationals within the 
United States increased 65% between 1993 and 1997. Most of these arrests took place in cities 
that average Americans would not expect to be targeted by international drug syndicates in 
Mexico---cities such as Des Moines, Iowa, Greensboro, North Carolina, Yakima, Washington, 
and New Rochelle, New York. 


The damage that these traffickers have caused to the United States is enormous. Cities and rural 
areas from the east coast to the west are living with the havoc and erosion of stability that these 
individuals and organizations have caused. By understanding how organized crime groups in 
Mexico have infiltrated communities here, it is helpful to examine their role in the distribution of 
cocaine, and in the production, trafficking and distribution of heroin, marijuana and 
methamphetamine. 


Approximately two-thirds of the cocaine available in the United States comes over the U.S.- 
Mexico border. Typically, large cocaine shipments are transported from Colombia via 
commerical shipping and “go fast” boats and off-loaded in Mexican port cities. The cocaine is 
transported through Mexico, usually by trucks, where it is warehoused in cities like Guadalajara 
or Juarez, for example, which are operating bases for the major organizations. Cocaine loads are 
then driven across the U.S.-Mexican border and taken to major distribution centers within the 
U.S., such as Los Angeles, Chicago or Phoenix. Surrogates of the major drug lords wait for 
instructions, often provided over encrypted communications devices— phones, faxes, pagers or 
computers-—-telling them where to warehouse smaller loads, who to contact for transportation 
services, and who to return the eventual profits to. Individuals sent to the United States from 
Mexico, often here illegally, contract with U.S. trucking establishments to move loads across the 
country. Once the loads arrive in an area which is close to the eventual terminal point, safehouses 
are established for workers who watch over the cocaine supplies and arrange for it to be 
distributed by wholesale dealers within the vicinity. These distributors have traditionally been 
Colombian nationals or individuals from the Dominican Republic, but recently, DEA has 
evidence that Mexican nationals are directly involved in cocaine distribution in New York City. 


A recent DEA case illustrated just how broad-based and well-organized and efficient traffickers 
from Mexico have become in the cocaine trade. The operation targeted a Mexicali-based 
transportation and distribution organization associated with the Arellano-Felix organization. 
They arranged for the shipment of ton quantities of cocaine from Mexico, operating from safe 
locations in Tijuana and Mexicali, Mexico. They delivered multi-ton amounts of cocaine to 
Mexican and Colombian traffickers in Los Angeles, Tucson, Chicago, 
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Detroit, New York and Greensboro, North Carolina. The investigation ended this past summer 
with the seizure of 3,500 kilograms of cocaine, $15 million and the arrest of 55 defendants. 
Additional documentary evidence that was discovered as part of this investigation revealed that 
one facet of this trafficking organization had distributed approximately 7 tons of cocaine and 
returned $90 million dollars to Mexico within a 90-day time frame. 


Methamphetamine trafficking works in a similar fashion, with major organized crime groups in 
. Mexico obtaining the precursor chemicals necessary for methamphetamine production from 
sources in other countries, such as China and India, as well as from “rogue” chemical suppliers in . 
the United States. “Super” methamphetamine labs, capable of producing hundreds of pounds of 
methamphetamine on a weekly basis, are established in Mexico or in California, where the 
methamphetamine is provided to traffickers to distribute across the United States. It is common 
now to find hundreds of traffickers from Mexico, again, most of them illegal aliens, established 
in communities like Boise, Des Moines, Omaha, Charlotte and Kansas City, distributing multi- 
pound quantities of methamphetamine. 


The impact of methamphetamine on numerous communities has been devastating. In lowa, 
health experts have expressed grave concerns over the 4000 infants affected by drugs, ninety- 
percent of which were exposed to methamphetamine. An expert associated with Marshall County 
Iowa’s Juvenile Court Services estimated in 1998 that one-third of the 1,600 students at 
Marshalltown High School have tried methamphetamine. 


The public safety is also affected by methamphetamine production. There have been numerous 
incidents where children have been injured or killed by explosions and fires resulting from their 
parents’ methamphetamine cooking. In a major DEA case, a working methamphetamine lab 
established by traffickers from Mexico was discovered in an equestrian center where children 
were taking riding lessons. In another case investigated by the DEA, an operational 
methamphetamine lab, capable of producing 180 pounds of methamphetamine, was discovered 
within a thousand feet of a junior high school. 


Just two weeks ago, the DEA office in Fresno, working with the California Burean of Narcotics 
Enforcement, discovered working methamphetamine laboratories in Squaw Valley and Fresno. 
Six Mexican nationals were arrested, only one of whom was in the United States legally. Over 46 
pounds of methamphetamine were seized, and we learned that the ultimate destinations for the 
methamphetamine were Oregon, Washington and states in the midwest. 


Heroin from Mexico now represents 14% of the heroin seized in the United States, and it is 
estimated that organized crime figures in Mexico produced 6 metric tons of heroin last year. 

A current study being conducted by DEA indicates that as much as 29% of the heroin being used 
in the U.S. is being smuggled in by the Mexico-based organized crime syndicates. Mexican 
“black tar” heroin is produced in Mexico, and transported over the border in cars and trucks. Like 
cocaine and methamphetamine, it is trafficked by associates of the organized criminal groups in 
Mexico, and provided to dealers and users in the southwest, northwest, midwest areas of the 
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United States. At onc time it was commonplace for couriers to carry two pounds or so of heroin 
into the United States; recently, quantities of heroin seized from individuals has increased as is 

evidenced by larger seizures in a number of towns in Texas. This heroin is extremely potent, 

and its use has resulted in a significant number of deaths, including the deaths of 25 individuals 
in Plano, Texas in the last 18 months. 


Mexican black tar heroin is also common in the Pacific Northwest. Last January, officers from 
the California Highway Patrol working near Sacramento, stopped a speeding car driven by a 
sixteen year old Mexican national. He and a passenger were from Michoacan, Mexico. A search 
of the car yielded six kilogram packages of Mexican black tar heroin intended for distribution in 
Yakima, Washington. 


Seattle, Washington has suffered from a dramatic increase in heroin overdose deaths. According 
to health experts, heroin deaths increased in 1998 to a total of 138. This figure represents triple 
the number of heroin deaths in Seattle during the 1980's. Experts algo estimate that there are 
20,000 heroin addicts in Seattle and the surrounding area. Traffickers from Mexico use the I-5 
highway to bring their product to cities and suburbs in Washington State. 


Marijuana from Mexico dominates the U.S. import market. Seizures of Mexican marijuana have 
increased from 102 metric tons in 1991 to 742 metric tons in 1998. Marijuana organizations from 
Mexico are very powerful and violent. In some places, traffickers from Mexico have established 
growing operations within the United States. In a recent case in Idaho, the DEA Boise office, 
working with other Federal, state and local law enforcement, arrested a group of illegal aliens 
from Zacatecas, Mexico. 114,000 marijuana plants, weighing almost 20 tons, were seized. This 
operation represented the largest marijuana seizure ever in Idaho. 


It is important to note that although many of the transactions relating to the drug trade take place 
on U.S. soil, the major international organized crime bosses headquartered in Mexico direct the 
details of their multi-billion dollar business step by step. They are responsible not only for the 
business decisions being made, but ultimately for the devastation that too many American 
communities have suffered as a result of the influx of cocaine, methamphetamine, heroin and 
marijuana. 


Violence Associated with Traffickers from Mexico in the United States 


Organized crime groups from Mexico rely on violence as an essential tool of the trade. Much of 
the drug-related violence which has become commonplace in Mexico has spilled over to 
communities within the United States. Listed below are a few examples of recent violence 
committed by traffickers associated with major organized criminal groups in Mexico. Many of 
these acts of violence have been aimed at U.S. law enforcement personnel working along the 
Southwest Border. Since September 1996, DEA has recorded 141 threats or violent incidents 


against U.S. law enforcement personnel, their Mexican counterparts, public officials, or 
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informants in Mexico or on the Southwest Border. Of this number, 93 were received between 
March 1997 and January 14, 1999. 


Oo 


The international border separating Cochise County, Arizona and the State of Sonora, 
Mexico, has developed into a most hazardous area for law enforcement officers 
operating on the Anzona border. The traffickers in this area are bold and confident 
and less hesitant to confront law enforcement officers. Since 1992, there have been 
23 documented assaults and threats against law enforcement officers in the border 
area of Cochise County. 


The El Paso Intelligence Center reports that from January 1998 through November 
1998, there have been a total of 54 incidences of violence or threats against both 
USG and GOM law enforcement officials and their sources of information along the 
Southwest border. During 1998, a relatively new trend involving armed attacks by 
Mexican traffickers on U.S. law enforcement officers continued with fatal 
consequences. Over the last two years, there have bcen many reports by U.S. law 
enforcement officials of gun battles between Mexican drug traffickers and U.S. law 
enforcement officials stationed along the border. These armed encounters always 
developed during the drug traffickers’ attempts to avoid arrest while fleeing back to 
Mexico. Increasingly, these attacks have become more brazen and have resulted in 
fatalities. 


On June 3, 1998, along the Mexican border near Nogales, Anzona two miles north 
of the border, U.S. Border Patrol Agent Alexander Kirpnick and a fellow agent were 
attempting to arrest five Mexican males who were transporting marijuana north 
across the border when he was shot and killed. The suspect responsible for the 
murder of USBP Agent Kirpnick was later apprehended and confessed to the murder. 
The suspect is a member of a marijuana smuggling organization based in Mexico. 
He has been extradited to the United States and this action is much appreciated by 
law enforcement. 


On June 6, 1998, U.S.Customs Service agents were assaulted by drug traffickers 
when attempting to stop a vehicle they observed entering the U.S. illegally at the 
Naco, Arizona Port of Entry. Several shots were exchanged between the vehicle 
fleeing back to Mexico and the pursuing agents. No law enforcement officers were 
injured and approximately 1,000 pounds of marijuana was recovered from the 
abandoned vehicle. 


U.S. Border Patrol Agents were threatened in August, 1998 as they attempted to stop 
a pick-up truck approximately one mile northwest of San Luis, Arizona. As the 
vehicle was stopped, four suspects fled from the vehicle towards the Colorado 
River/Mexican border. As Border Patrol agents gave chase on foot, one suspect 
reportedly pointed an Uzi-type automatic weapon towards the agents. All suspects 
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were able to escape into Mexico. No USBP agents were injured. During a search 
of the suspect truck, Border Patrol agents discovered marijuana concealed in the bed 
of the vehicle. 


o On December 27, 1998, Mexican law enforcement officials, Eleazar Hernandez- 
Pena and Joel Raul Rodriguez-Hernandez were abducted from the streets of 
Matamoros, Tamaulipas, Mexico, reportedly by a group of at least ten armed men. 
On January 8, 1999, the bodies of Hernandez and Rodriguez were found in a sand pit 
on U.S. soil, in an area of Brownsville, Texas which is a notorious corridor for alien 
and drug smuggling. Both men appeared to have been tortured before being 
executed, Hernandez is a former Matamoras commander for the INCD, the former 
federal agency that was disbanded due to systemic corruption. He was reportedly a 
close associate of a Mexican trafficker from the Matamoros area. Rodriguez, a 
nephew of Hernandez, was an active official of the Federal Judicial Police (PJF), 
although he is not documented as being associated with drug trafficking. 


The American Experience with Organized Crime 


The United States’ experience with organized criminal activity provides some useful parallels to the 
situation we are currently facing as we deal with international organized criminal drug trafficking 
syndicates based in Mexican cities. Since the 1950's, American law enforcement, and the American 
public began to understand how organized crime groups operating in the United States used violence, 
intimidation and corruption to achieve their ends. During the 1963 Senate hearings conducted by 
Senator McClellan, and later in the 1986 report of the President’s Commission on Organized Crime, 
it was obvious that organized crime could not flourish in America without the collaboration of 
corrupted law enforcement officials who protected the criminals and condoned their criminal 
activities. The 1986 report states that: “Corruption is the central tool of the criminal protectors. 
The criminal group relies on a network of corrupt officials to protect the group from the 
criminal justice system. The success of organized crime is dependent upon this buffer, which 
helps to protect the criminal group from both civil and criminal government action.” 
Through our long history with organized crime, it was also apparent that violence and the threat of 
violence were essential tools of these criminal organizations. The 1986 Presidential report also noted 
that: “Both are used as means of control and protection against members of the group who violate 
their commitment and those outside the group to protect it and maximize its power. Members were 
expected to commit, condone or authorize violent acts.” 


Under the leadership of Attorney General Robert Kennedy in the 1960's, the U.S. Government 
launched a major attack on organized crime through a series of important measures, including 
groups could not find safchavens anywhere in the United States. Through diligent and consistent law 
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enforcement actions, American organized crime has for all intents and purposes, been reduced to a 
shadow of its former self. It is important to note that it took U.S. law enforcement several decades 

_to eliminate the once-powerful American organized criminal groups, whose existence was denied 
unti] 1957. 


While there are major parallels between American organized crime and today’s international 
organized criminal groups based in Colombia and Mexico, there are some important differences. 
Even at the zenith of their power, American organized crime leaders did not wield the power and 
influence that the international drug trafficking organzations do at the current time. Unlike the 
American organized crime leaders, organized crime figures in Mexico have at their disposal an army 
of personnel, an arsenal of weapons and the finest technology that money can buy. They literally 
run transportation and financial empires, and an insight into how they conduct their day-to-day 
business leads even the casual observer to the conclusion that the United States is facing a threat of 
unprecedented proportions and gravity. 


Organized Criminal Drug Trafficking Syndicates Based in Mexico 


In my view, the Mexico-based drug trafficking organizations operating today are a perfect model for 
the description of organized crime that was offered in the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Justice in 1967: “a society that seeks to operate outside the control of the American 
people and their Government. It involves thousands of criminals working within structures as large 
as those of any corporation.” 


A brief review of how these organized crime groups rose to power testifies to their adaptability and 
ruthlessness, two traits essential to their success, Traffickers from Mexico have traditionally been 
poly-drug smugglers, operating heroin and marijuana distribution organizations in the midwest and 
southwest regions of the United States. After a sustained period of intense law enforcement pressure 
during the 1980's, cocaine traffickers from Colombia entered a partnership with drug traffickers in 
Mexico who agreed to transport loads of cocaine into the United States, thus insulating Colombian 
traffickers from law enforcement attention. Eventually, traffickers from Mexico demanded payment 
in cocaine, rather than cash, from their sources in Colombia, and then assumed a direct trafficking 
role which they retain today. After the incarceration of the leaders of the Cali criminal group in 1995 
and 1996, traffickers based in Mexico assumed positions of major suppliers of cocaine in numerous 
U.S. cities. Additionally, Mexico-based traffickers also began producing methamphetamine on a 
very large scale, establishing production facilities in Mexico and California. 


The organizations based in Mexico work much the same way that their predecessors and mentors 
from Cali worked over the years. By maintaining their headquarters in foreign countries, and by 
conducting all the details of their business in a protected environment, the heads of organized 
criminal drug trafficking organizations in Mexico have been able to avoid arrest in the United States. 
Like their Cali counterparts, Mexico-based traffickers have developed an intricate system of cells 
within the United States through which the day-to-day operations in the U.S. are carried out. 
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Thousands of employees within the U.S., many of them here illegally, are responsible for 
transporting and storing drugs, distributing and, in some cases, manufacturing the product, and 
returning the organizations’ profits to Mexico and Colombia. 


The Arellano Felix Organization 


The Arellano-Felix Organization (AFO) headed by Benjamin Arellano-Felix, continues to be one 
of the most powerful, aggressive and arguably the most violent of the drug trafficking organizations 
in Mexico. From strongholds in Tijuana and Mexicali, the AFO orchestrates the transpottation, 
importation, and distribution of multi-ton quantities of cocaine, marijuana and large quantities of 
-heroin and methamphetamine into the U.S. Violence, intimidation and corruption are the AFO 
trademarks, Utilizing these “tools of the trade,” the AFO has developed an internal security 
apparatus to ensure not only the loyalty of fellow AFO members, but also to ensure compliance by 
non-AFO traffickers operating in Baja Califomia corridor. Reportedly, in addition to being 
responsible for the murder and intimidation of numerous informants, Mexican law enforcement 
officials, rival drug traffickers and innocent citizens, the AFO's aggression has also crossed over the 
border into the U.S. 


The Arellano-Felix Organization is responsible for smuggling multi-ton quantities of drugs yearly. 
While Benjamin manages this multi-million dollar business, his brother Ramon heads security- 
related operations. His functions include the recruitment of enforcers and killers from the streets of 
San Diego, such as the “Logan Calle 30" street gang, as well as Tijuana’s affluent youth, known as 
the “Narco Juniors” and “Los Culiches”, a group of prominent AFO assassins with roots in Culiacan, 
Sinaloa. For his notoriety, Ramon has been on the FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list since September 
1997. 


The AFO's cocaine and marijuana distribution network has expanded to U.S. cities in the mid-west 
and the East coast during recent years. A recent DEA investigation revealed that a single AFO cell 
group based in Los Angcles, California was responsible for the distribution of cocaine in over 14 
cities throughout the U.S. During raids executed in June 1998, the manager of this cell, Jorge Castro, 
and five of his associates were arrested by DEA in Los Angeles. These arrests followed the 
nationwide seizures of 3,500 kilograms of cocaine, $15 million USD, and the arrest of 55 
organizational members. Beyond Mexico, the AFO has extended its ever growing sphere of 
influence into source countries in South America such as Colombia and Peru, as well as 
transhipment countries such as Panama. 


In spite of existing U.S. warrants, Government of Mexico indictments and actionable investigative 
leads being provided to the GOM by US law enforcement, limited enforcement action has taken 
place within the last year against the AFO. The problem as it relates to the AFO is a consistent lack 
of success in gaining evidence, locating those already indicted, and arresting any major figures. The 
few arrests to date have not included the leaders and command structure of the AFO syndicate. The 
truly significant principals have not been arrested, and appear to be immune to any law enforcement 
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efforts. Additionally, the DEA requested the Mexican Government's assistance in apprehending 
another GOM and U.S. target, however, law enforcement officials told U.S. investigators that it 
would be difficult to apprehend this individual because he was too dangerous to pursue due to the 
.number of bodyguards and corrupt law enforcement officials he employs. 


In addition to this lack of effort, capability, or willingness on the part of law enforcement in Mexico 
to target the leaders of the AFO is the lack of prosecution or extradition for those that have been 
arrested. Despite numerous promises, the extradition case of Arturo Paez-Martinez, an AFO 
lieutenant, languishes on appeal in Mexico. Additionally, in an effort to assist law enforcement in 
Mexico, on May 8, 1998, AFO Associate Oscar Compillo-Valles was extradited from the U.S. to 
Mexico, for his involvement in the conspiracy to off-load 17 tons of cocaine in La Paz, Baja 
California Sur, in November 1995. Compillo was sent from San Diego, California to Almoloya high 
security prison in Mexico City for only a few days, before being released by a Mexican judge in 
Toluca, Mexico for “lack of cvidence” linking him to the indictment in Mexico. 


News Accounts, as well as sources of information for U.S. law enforcement, indicate that an 
estimated one million dollars per week is paid by the AFO to Mexican federal, state and local 
officials to ensure the continuous flow of drugs to gateway cities along the Southwestern border of 
the U.S. 


The Carrillo Fuentes Organization (CFO) 


The remnants of the Carrillo-Fuentes Organization (CFO) continue to be one of the most powerful 
drug trafficking organizations operating in the Republic of Mexico, despite the death of its leader, 
Amado Carrillo-Fuentes, in July 1997. The CFO has maintained its influence in drug smuggling 
operations throughout Mexico and the United States. Vicente Carrillo-Fuentes, brother of Amado, 
is now considered the leader of the CFO, or Juarez cartel. Intelligence sources indicate that Vicente 
Carrillo-Fuentes now oversees cartel operations, in association with regional managers who were 
loyal to the cartel before Amado’s death. Vicente Carrillo-Fuentes is wanted in Mexico and is under 
indictment in the Western District of Texas in the United States for operating a Continuing Criminal 
Enterprise. Unfortunately, he has not been located or arrested. 


In January 1998, the Government of Mexico secured arrest warrants against 65 members of the CFO 
under the 1996 Mexican new Organized Crime Law. Further, in March 1998, the Mexican 
Government announced a reward offcr for the capture of six of the Juarez cartel main leaders. 
However, since the issuance of these arrest warrants, no significant carte] manager has been 
apprehended. Arrests have been limited to lower-to mid-level organizational members. U.S. law 
enforcement and Mexican investigations indicate that the Yucatan peninsula has becomc the gateway 
for drugs transiting Mexico en route to the United States by the Juarez cartel. Intelligence gained 
in these investigations shows that Alcides Ramon-Magana, “El Metro,” and other former CFO 
associates have become increasingly powerful within the cartel and now controls the resort area of 
Cancun, Mexico. Due to increased cocaine trafficking in Cancun, the Government of Mexico has 
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focused recent investigative efforts there. In June 1998, Mexican authorities conducted a series of 
raids in Cancun, which led to the seizure of documents that corroborated the fact that this 
organization was transporting multi-ton quantities of cocaine via Mexico to various U.S. cities. One 
of the documents seized was a faxed copy of a criminal complaint filed in the U.S. District Court and 
made by a New York City detective assigned to the DEA New York Task Force. The complaint 
outlines three scizures of cocaine totaling 1,892 kilograms, and the arrest of four Mexican nationals 
which occurred in the New York area in February and March of 1997. These documents illustrate 
the magnitude of the Juarez cartel operations and their impact on the United States. 


Despite the Mexican Government’s counterdrug efforts in the Yucatan area, the organizational 
leaders have yet to be apprehended. Additionally, on more than one occasion, officials observed 
-Ramon Magana and other significant cartel members, but failed to take any type of enforcement 
action against them. Information also indicates that Ramon Magana has gained strength by 
corrupting numerous police, military and political officials at various levels. 


Despite the death of Amado Carrillo-Fuentes in July 1997, his organization has continued to flourish. 
This organization’s drug shipments to the U.S. continue unabated under the leadership of his 
brother, Vicente Carrillo-Fuentes. The proximity of cities such as Ciudad Juarez, Mexico and 
Reynosa, Mexico to the United States allows the CFO command structure to maintain a “hands on” 
approach in conducting cross border operations. Lower-echelon members travel back and forth 
between Mexico and the U.S., while the leaders rarely venture into the U.S., preferring the sanctuary 
that Mexico provides. The CFO controls a significant portion of cocaine through Mexico into the 
U.S. This organization continues to maintain drug transportation and distribution cells in U.S. cities 
such as Los Angeles, Houston, Chicago and New York, with which it distributes its cocaine, or 
delivers the drug shipments to Colombian groups operating in the U.S. 


Caro-Quintero Organization 


Miguel Angel Caro-Quintero became the head of the Caro-Quintero organization after the 1985 
imprisonment of his brother, Rafael Caro-Quintero, on drug violations and his involvement in the 
murder of Special Agent Enrique Camarena. In 1992, MCQ was charged in Mexico with Federal 
drug trafficking violations. This prosecution was to be conducted under the Article Four provision 
of the Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT), which allows the Government of Mexico to 
prosecute Mexican nationals in Mexico for violations occuring outside of Mexico. After the U.S. 
Department of Justice provided the Mexican Government with valuable evidence to prosecute their 
case, it is alleged that Miguel Caro-Qunitero was able to use a combination of threats and bribes to 
have his charges dismissed by a Mexican Federal Judge in Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. Since 
thwarting the prosecution in 1992, he has operated freely throughout northwestern Mexico, and runs 
his drug smuggling activities from Caborca, Sonora, Mexico. U.S investigations have corroborated 
the fact that Miguel Caro-Quintero collaborates with some Mexican law enforcement officials as 
evidenced by photographs which have shown him meeting with police officials at his residence. 
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Miguel Caro-Quintero’s actions over the past several years indicate that he apparently fears no 
repercussions from law enforcement in Mexico. In May 1996, during the 14th International Drug 
Enforcement Conference (IDEC) in Mexico City, Caro-Quintero was identified as one of several 
major drug traffickers in Mexico. Shortly thereafter, he called a local radio station to complain that 
his reputation was being tarnished. He then reportedly gave his address and invited law enforcement 
officials from Mexico and the U.S. to visit him. Furthermore, in February, 1997 he granted an hour 
long interview with the Washington Post during which he claimed to be an innocent rancher. In the 
article he said “ every day, I pass by road blocks, police, soldiers, and there are no problems. How 
can they not find me? Because they are not looking for me.” 


Miguel Caro-Quintero controls the areas of Caborca, Sonora, Mexico, and works in conjunction with 
his brothers, Jorge and Gcnaro Caro-Quintero, and his sisters Maria Del Carmen Caro-Quintero and 
Blanca Lili Caro-Quintero. The organization also has strong ties in Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico 
where two of Miguel’s sisters, Melida Caro de Arce and Maria Manuela Caro de Sesteaga, reside 
with their husbands, who also participate in the activities of the MCQ Organization. The 
Caro-Quintero organization cultivates cannabis throughout Mexico, and smuggles marijuana, heroin 
and cocaine from Mexico into the U.S. To date Miguel Caro-Quintero has not been arrested. 


The Amezcua-Contreras Organization 


Prior to their arrest by the Government of Mexico, the Amezcua-Contreras brothers operated from 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and managed a methamphetamine production and trafficking organization with 
global dimensions. The organization was directed by Jesus Amezcua, and supported by his brothers, 
Adan and Luis. During the height of the organizations existence, the Amezcua drug trafficking 
organization was considered one of the world’s largest smugglers of ephedrine and clandestine 
producers of methamphetamine. Information developed by U.S. and GOM investigations indicate 
that the Amezcua organization obtained large quantities of the precursor ephedrine, utilizing contacts 
in Thailand and India, which they supplied to methamphetamine laboratories in Mexico and the U.S. 
The organization utilized trusted associates in the U.S. to distribute ephedrine to Mexican 
methamphetamine traffickers operating in the U.S. The Amezcua brothers were also known to 
supply methamphetamine to the Tijuana Cartel run by the Arellano- Felix Organization. 


Because of their direct impact on the United States, DEA financially supported the Government of 
Mexico’s investigation in Guadalajara for over three years. As a result of this investigation, in 
January 1998, the Mexican Attorney General’s office issued a warrant for the arrests of 17 members 
of the Amezcua Organization on charges of Organized Criminal Activity, and Operating with 
Resources from Illicit Gains. Mexican arrest warrants were issued for Luis, Jesus, and Adan 
Amezcua and several Amezcua family members. Following the arrest warrants, 103 properties 
belonging to various members of the Amezcua Organization were reportedly seized by Mexican 
authorities. 
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On June 1, 1998, Jesus and Luis Amezcua were arrested by Government of Mexico officials for 
Organized Criminal Activity and Operating with Resources from Illicit Gains. This was an important 
step on the part of the Mexican Government. However, no drug charges were ever filed against Luis 
and Jesus by the Government. Following their arrest, by October 1998, all criminal charges were 
dismissed against Jesus and Luis by a Guadalajara judge. The Government of Mexico re-arrested 
Jesus and Luis Amezcua on the USG Provisional Arrest Warrants. These warrants are based on the 
June 1998 indictment originating from the Southern District of California which charges Jesus and 
Luis Amezcua with operating a Continuing Criminal Enterprise to Manufacture and Distribute 
Methamphetamine and Conspiracy to Possess Ephedrine. 


The Government of Mexico’s efforts against the Amezcua brothers are noteworthy and they should 
be commended. It is essential that the progress in this case be followed up with extradition to the 
United States. Despite lengthy and expensive investigations, there are no existing prosecutable cases 
in Mexico. 


The ultimate success of the commitment to the prosecution of the Amezcua brothers will be the 
extradition of these criminals to the United States to face the pending federal indictments. To date, 
the Mexican Foreign Ministry has approved the extradition of Luis and Jesus Amezcua. The 
Amezcua brothers have filed appeals in Mexican courts fighting the extradition order and this matter 
will most likely be a lengthy process with an uncerain result. 


What is Required to Deal with Mexico-Based Organized Crime Syndicates that Commit 
Massive Criminal Activity in the United States 


As our nation learned during the long reign of the American mafia, it is imperative to have strong 
institutions in place to minimize the damage that organized crime can inflict on a society. 
Aggressive, honest law enforcement, sophisticated legal tools and the will to mount a sustained 
attack against organized crime are essential to combat organized crime. History has taught us that 
organized crime groups depend on an environment of corruption and intimidation to thrive. Until 
the environment is changed—as it was in the United States, Italy and Colombia when the Colombian 
National Police emerged victorious in their long-term campaign against the Cali mafia---leaders of 
organized criminal drug trafficking ‘syndicates are able to insinuate themselves into national 
institutions, and damage the foundations of any society they target. 


There are numerous conditions in Mexico today that, unfortunately, have allowed the organized 
criminal drug trafficking syndicates to grow even stronger than I predicted a few years ago. It is 
almost as if members of the Arellano Felix, Carrillo-Fuentes, Caro-Quintero and Amezcua 
organizations have little to fear except the slim possibility that they will be extradited to the United 
States to face justice at the hands of a jury of their victims’ peers. Because there is little effective law 
enforcement activity leading to the arrest of major traffickers in Mexico, investigations have been 
compromised in some cases, U.S. law enforcement must be and has been more aggressive in 
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identifying, targeting and arresting the highest level drug traffickers who are working in the U.S. 
at the behest of Mexican drug lords and their Colombian counterparts. 


The U.S. was successful in attacking organized crime over a period which spanned several decades. 
This was done through a committed effort to professionalize law enforcement organizations and 
ensure that corrupt officials were weeded out; passing and enforcing laws which allowed us to mount 
effective investigations; and working closely with other governments, where necessary, to ensure 
that there were no safehavens for the heads of these criminal organizations. 


Although I am not an expert on other nations, I am an expert on organized crime and know what is 
required to improve the dangerous environment we face today. If the Government and people of 
Mexico are to be successful in their efforts to eliminate organized crime from Mexico, it will take 
time, and many changes need to be made in law enforcement institutions in order to ensure that the 
rule of law is paramount in their struggle against these criminals. As I have said on past occasions, 
law enforcement reforms can take many years, and even under the best of circumstances, such 
change can be exceedingly slow. 


The Drug Enforcement Administration recognizes the contributions that have been made by the 
Government of Mexico to this difficult struggle. The arrest of the Amezcua brothers is a good 
indication that action can and will be taken against the heads of the major organizations in Mexico. 
DEA was also initially optimistic about the prospects for long-term change after the arrest of General 
Rebollo in 1997, and the subsequent establishment of mechanisms within the law enforcement 
infrastructure, such as Binational Task Forces and the vetted unit program. We supported these 
programs financially and with other resources in the hope that our efforts would result in a successful 
attack against the drug lords who are creating so much damage to the citizens and communities 
within the United States. However, continuing reports of corruption and the rapidly growing power 
and influence of the major organized criminal groups in Mexico cause us great concern about the 
long-term prospects for success. 


In February 1997, General Gutierrez Rebollo, the Director General of DEA’s chief counterpart 
agency in Mexico, the INCD, was arrested for collusion with top echelon Mexican traffickers. As 
a result, the INCD was completely disbanded. At that time, we believed that with the dissolution of 
the INCD, and the subsequent creation of the elite FEADS and the vetted unit program, a new era 
of successful investigations between the U.S. and Mexican Governments would emerge. We 
worked diligently to train and equip these elite vetted units in support of the new Government of 
Mexico’s countes-narcotics initiative. Accordingly, to date, DEA and the FBI have conducted 539 
polygraph examinations of FEADS personnel which has resulted in 343 FEADS personnel being 
vetted under U.S. standards. DEA and the FBI working together have provided training in the U.S. 
for 176 vetted agents and prosecutors during five separate four-week schools. As of this date, 70 of 
these vetted and trained personnel have been assigned to the eleven vetted units in Mexico. In our 
attempt to improve cooperation and successful apprehensions, DEA has invested $4.5 million in 
these programs. 
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However, becausc of rccent allegations of corruption involving vetted unit personnel, the ability of 
U.S. law enforcement agencies to share sensitive information with these officials has again been 
adversely affected. Future attempts to share important and sensitive investigative information will 
depend on elimination of corruption in these key law enforcement units. 


In 1997, we entered into a joint agreement between the DEA, FBI, U.S. Customs and federal law 
enforcement in Mexico to establish joint binational task forces. Because we could not provide the 
U.S.-based agents appropriate physical and legal protections, this concept has been disbanded. In 
place of that program, the Government of Mexico has set up unilateral programs called BIU’s. The 
Base Intelligence Units (BIUs) operate in nine locations throughout Mexico. The BIUs were 
originally envisioned and created to identify, investigate and arrest leaders and members of major 
drug trafficking organizations operating on both sides of the U.S. and Mexican border. In an effort 
to assist these units, DEA has provided extensive funding from our budget for screening and 
equipment. In addition, as a further attempt to improve cooperation, we have offered to make space 
available at our key border offices to improve joint investigations. 


The BIU’s achievements in attaining investigative goals to date have been minimal. Although the 
original purposes of these units was to target the major traffickers --- Arellano-Felix and Amado 
Carillo Fuentes --there has yet to be a successful investigation, arrest, prosecution or conviction. 
Several of the BIUs collected useful intelligence information against the Amezcua-Contreras 
methamphetamine trafficking organization, but unfortunately all of the charges in Mexico were 
dismissed for insufficiency. 


The Organized Crime Unit’s Sensitive Investigative Unit (SIU) was created with a similar mission 
in mind: to identify, investigate and arrest leaders and members of the major drug trafficking 
organizations operating throughout Mexico. Although the SIU was one of the first counter-narcotics 
units to conduct court-authorized telephone intercepts under the new Organized Crime Law, there 
has been little suecess. The discovery during the last several months that significant drug-related 
corruption existed among law enforcement officials working in Mexico’s OCU and SIU has been 
a major setback. These allegations of corruption were further corroborated during recent polygraph 
examinations which reflected deception on the part of the OCU and SIU members. Such corruption 
has damaged drug investigations in which the DEA provided support to the vetted units. This 
represents a serious setback to the vision of rebuilding the counter-narcotics units from the defunct 
units of the past, and causes great concern for the sharing of sensitive law enforcement information. 


Anti-Corruption Initiatives: The ability of any government to attack powerful criminal 
organizations is dependent upon the existence of honest, dedicated law enforcement professionals. 
To attain this goal, meaningful anti-corruption initiatives which lead to sound criminal investigations 
and prosecutions of corrupt officials must be aggressively pursued. Only when implementation of 
these measures results in widespread behavioral changes can success be realized by a honest cadre 
of law enforcement officials against the major Mexican drug trafficking mafias. 
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Last year we were hopeful that a number of integrity assurance programs initiated in concert with 
law enforcement officials in Mexico would improve our ability to share information. In fairness, 
we also recognized that this was a difficult undertaking and would require a substantial period of 
time. Regretfully, when it became known that high level officials of the vetted Organized Crime 
Unit were associated with key lieutenants of one of Mexico’s most powerful drug trafficking 
organizations, the Carrillo Fuentes Organization, it was a major setback for our efforts. 


Examples of corruption include: 


o 


In June 1998, four MFJP agents were arrested near Reynosa, Tamaulipas after 
they were found to be protecting tractor trailer loads of marijuana destined for the 
U.S. The agents admitted to providing protection to a Mexico-based drug 
syndicate responsible for the importation of approximately 10 tons of marijuana 
per week. 


Drug trafficking suspects arrested and held under the custody of law enforcement 
officers are frequently able to secure their release by paying a bribe. One 
illustrative case occurred on October 11, 1998, when two elite FEADS agents 
allowed major trafficker, Gilberto Garza-Garcia, an associate of Alcides 
Ramon-Magana, to escape from their custody for an alleged pay off of $38,000 
USD. He has subsequently been arrested due to the continuing efforts of the PGR 
and the Mexican Military. 


In February, 1998, a FEADS commandante in Juarez, Mexico, was removed from 

his position as the lead investigator for the murders and kidnappings surrounding 
the drug war that erupted between rival groups following the death of Amado 
Carillo Fuentes. The commandante was arrested after GOM officials learned that 
he was associated with Rafael Munoz Talavera, the leader of one of the drug 
syndicates he was sent to investigate. 


During February, 1998 Fernando Gastelium-Lara, Chief of Public Safety for the 
State of Baja, California Sur, Mexico was arrested by PGR officials. His arrest 
stemmed from his involvement in the November, 1995 importation of 17 tons of 
cocaine just north of Cabo San Lucas, belonging to the Arellano-Felix 
organization. During the offload of the 17 tons of cocaine from an aircraft, 
Gastellum-Lara and three other police officials provided security to the 
traffickers. Gastellum-Lara is currently on trial in Mexico for his involvement in 
this operation. 


In 1997, the Government of Mexico, as a result of continuing incidents of corruption in the 
civilian law enforcement institutions, transferred much of the narcotics enforcement efforts to 
the Government of Mexico military. We interact only with civilian law enforcement agencies 
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and are not able to evaluate properly the success of this transfer of responsibility, There are 
numerous reports of drug-related corruption involving military units and at least to date, they 
have not been successful in locating and arresting the leaders of the criminal organizations. 


Elimination of Violence against Law Enforcement Officials and others: As long as an 
environment of intimidation and corruption exists, traffickers are able to prevent effective law 
enforcement efforts, silence witnesses and exact revenge on rivals and sources of information. In 
1998, several incidents involving violence in Mexico were reported. 


o Attempt on the Life of the Tijuana Police Chief: On May 17, 1998, AFO assassins, 
under the direction of AFO licutenant Efrain Perez, attempted to kill Tijuana Police 
Chief, Jose Manuel Nieves-Retas. Chief Nieves’ bodyguards were able to avoid the 
blockade of the assassins’ vehicles and escape the potential assassination before any 
shots were fired. Nieves had received four telephone threats on May 16, 1998. The 
threat on Nieves’ life stems from a seizure of two tons of marijuana taken from 
Perez, who was a lieutenant in the AFO, and the arrest of 10 of his associates on 
April 7, 1998. During the arrest of Perez’s associates, several federal, state and local 
police officers who were providing an armed escort to the marijuana traffickers shot 
and killed a Tijuana police captain when he tried to arrest the criminals. Subsequent 
to the arrests, Perez sent emissaries to negotiate the release of the drugs and those 
arrested. Nieves refused to release either. 


° - Murder of Federal Transit Police Vice Commander: On July 7, 1998, Juan Manuel 
Garcia-Medrano, Vice-Comandante for the Federal Transit Police in the state of 
Chihuahua, was murdered in front of his house in Ciudad Juarez. He received 
multiple gun shots to the body. Witnesses stated that three young suspects waited 
for him in a neighboring unoccupied residence. 


o Tamaulipas State Police Comandante Dies in House Bombing: A 
bombing/explosion occurred at the Reynosa, Mexico residence of Raul Ruiz-Guerra, 
a comandante of the Tamaulipas State Police stationed in Camargo, Tamaulipas, on 
August 25, 1998. Comandante Ruiz died in the bombing along with a female, 
presumed to be the house maid. Ruiz’s pregnant wife and young son were seriously 
injured. Mexican law enforcement personnel stated that there were unconfirmed 
rumors that Ruiz was murdered as a result of a 600-kilograrn cocaine seizure, which 
occurred approximately a month before in Mission, Texas. 


o MEJP Agents Murdered in Mexico City: On January 3, 1999, police commander 
and his associate were murdered in an ambush in front of the MFJP Headquarters in 
Mexico City. Jose Francisco Sanchez-Naves and one of his MF JP associates Gerardo 
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Valderrama-Aguilar were killed while sitting in a PGR Suburban in front of the PGR 
parking lot in downtown Mexico City. Sanchez had worked for the MFJP for many 
years, and as a First Commander in MFJP offices in the States of Chihuahua, 
Guerrero and Mexico, D.F. since 1995. Valderrama was identified as an Agent 
assigned to the MFJP Plaza in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua and allegedly associated to 
members of the CFO and supported drug trafficking activities. 


Officer Killed, Another Afraid for his Life, after Revealing Corruption in PFC: On 
January 14, 1999, the Mexican press reported the assassination of Mexican Highway 
Police (PFC) official Luis Antonio Ibanez in Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico. Ibanez’ 
death came approximately one month and a half after he had given an official 
statement to PGR officials, in which Ibanez implicated his superiors and peers within 
the PFC of assisting drug traffickers. Based on this statement, it was reported that 
PGR officials in Mexico City had initiated an investigation of the alleged corrupt 
practices of the implicated PFC officials. Ibanez wes threatened with criminal 
prosecution and on November 17, 1998, and he decided to cooperate with the 
investigation. He provided Internal Affairs with a six-page statement detailing the 
manner in which Ibanez and his PFC associates received bribe payments for allowing 
drug loads to be transported through the State of Chihuahua, as well as providing 
escort services for these loads. 


Jaime Olvera-Olvera: Former MFJP officer and bodyguard for ACF’s children, 
Jaime Jose Olvera-Olvera, cooperated with the GOM, the DEA and the FBI and was 
placed into teh Mexican witness protection program by the GOM. Olvera gave 
several lengthy and detailed statements demonstrating his knowledge of the ACFO, 
exposing his involvement, as well as implicating both civilian and military high-level 
officials, which included a multi-million USD bribe payment by the ACFO for 
protection from the GOM. Olvera was later kidnapped by three unidentified 
assailants on September 10, 1998, in a commercial section of a Mexico City suburb. 
Olvera’s body was discovered in the area of Colonia de San Angel, south of Mexico 
City on the following day. He was found strangled with a cord around his neck and 
appeared to have sustained a single gunshot wound to the back of his head. The 
location of Olvera’s body was approximately 45 yards from the site where a previous 
GOM protected witness associated with the ACFO, identified as Tomas Colsa- 
MacGregor, was found murdered in July 1997 subsequent to the death of ACF. 


The Murder of Rafael Munoz-Talavera: On September 10, 1998, Rafael 
Munoz-Talavera, one of the key figures in the struggle for control of the Juarez 
Cartel, was found dead. His body, with four gunshot wounds, was found in an 
armored vehicle parked in central Ciudad Juarez after police received an anonymous 
call. Shortly after the assassination of Talavera, an associate stated that Talavera had 
been responsible for the deaths of a number of ACFO members and that RMT had 
been killed outside Ciudad Juarez and his body brought back to the city as an 
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indication of the power and control of the Juarez drug trafficking corridor wielded 
by Vicente Carrillo-Fuentes, Juan Jose Esparragoza-Moreno aka El Azul, and others. 


Ciudad Juarez Deaths Escalate: Violence between drug trafficking organizations 
continued to escalate in 1998. From January 1, 1998 through September 15, 1998, 
approximately 29 murders were carricd out in the Ciudad Juarez area. During the 
months of January and February of 1998, seven persons were reported kidnaped or 
disappeared. All of these incidents are believed to be drug-related, with the majority 
thought to be related to a power struggle between entities wishing to control the 
lucrative Juarez corridor, currently controlled by elements of the CFO. 


Attempted Assault on the Son of GOM official: On July 10, 1998, a GOM official 
reported a threat and attempted assault on his thirteen-year-old son. The official stated 
that the vehicle his son and two armed bodyguards were riding in was blocked from 
moving by an unidentified vehicle occupied by two unidentified armed men. The 
men exited the vehicle and fired one shot into the vehicle occupied by his son and 
bodyguards. The bodyguards returned fire and struck one of the assailants in the 
upper left shoulder. Both assailants retumed to their vehicles and fled the scene. It 
is unknown if this was a random act of violence, or an assassination or a botched 
kidnaping attempt. The act may also be a warning as a result of recent enforcement 
actions directed against drug traffickers Alcides Ramon-Magana and Jose Albino 
Quintero-Meraz. 


Ensenada Massacre: On September 17, 1998, eleven individuals dressed in black 
went to Rancho Rodeo, Sauzal, Baja Califomia Norte, Mexico and removed 22 
people from their residences at this ranch. All 22 people, including women and 
children were placed in a line and executed by various caliber weapons, Of the 22 
people, 20 died and two survived, but were in serious condition. One of the two 
survivors, Fermin Castro-Flores later died while hospitalized. Castro’s primary 
responsibility, according to a DEA investigative information, was to steal drug loads 
from independent traffickers moving marijuana and cocaine through the AFO’s 
territory without paying for the privilege. Investigative information also revealed 
that Castro guarded and harvested small marijuana plantations in the state of Baja 
California Norte. 


Conclusion: Organized crime groups from Mexico continuc to pose a grave threat to the citizens 
of the United States. In my lifetime, I have never witnessed any group of criminals that has had such 
a terrible impact on so many individuals and communities in our nation. They have infilitrated cities 
and towns around the United States, visiting upon these places addiction, misery, increased criminal 
activities and increased homicides. There is no doubt that those individuals running these organized 
criminal drug trafficking syndicates today--the Arellano Felix brothers, Vicente Carillo Fuentes, 
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the Amezcua brothers and the Caro Quintero family—-are responsible for degrading the quality of 
life not only in towns along the Southwest border of the United States, but increasingly, cities in 
middle America. 


The threat that these organized crime groups pose demands a decisive response. U.S. law 
enforcement agencies are working every day to identify and target those individuals associated with 
Mexico-based trafficking organizations. Because of the unparalleled levels of corruption within 
‘Mexican law enforcement agencics with whom we must work to ensure that these individuals are 
brought to justice, our job is made that much more difficult. Until we can work with our law 
enforcement counterparts in Mexico, in a relationship that is free from suspicion, the burden to bring 
the drug lords before a jury of their victims’ peers will remain largely ours. 


I believe it is important to note that every day we ask thousands of young law enforcement officers 
throughout the United States to risk their lives to protect us from these vicious international 
criminals. I cannot begin to list the numbers of my friends, who as Deputy Sheriffs, troopers or 
agents were killed in the line of duty. When I met with their families and loved ones, invariably they 
asked if this loss was worth it. They ask if we will continue to go after those who are responsible for 
this evil criminal activity. I believe it will be difficult to assure these families that we are committed 
if we allow those who are responsible for the control of this massive drug trafficking to live in their 
palatial mansions with millions of dollars in Swiss bank accounts, apparently virtually immune from 
sanctions. If our commitment does not follow through on bringing these drug lords to justice, it will 
be difficult to tell the survivors of these tragedies that we are serious. 


Mr. Chairman, | appreciate this opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee today. 
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MEXICO 


I. Summary 


Taking full advantage of the approximately 2.000-kilometer border between Mexico and the United States 
and the massive flow of legitimate trade and traffic, well-entrenched polydrug-trafficking organizations 
based in Mexico have built vast criminal empires that produce illicit drugs, smuggle hundreds of tons of 
South American cocaine, and operate drug distribution networks across the continental United States. 
Mexico is the primary transit route for South American cocaine, a major source of marijuana and heroin, as 
well as a major supplier of methamphetamine to the illicit drug market in the U.S. Given the absence of 
adequate controls, Mexico has become a major money laundering center and a significant international 
placement point for U.S. dollars. Drug cartels launder the proceeds of crime in legitimate businesses in 
both the U.S. and Mexico, favoring transportation and other industries which can be used to facilitate drug, 
cash and arms smuggling or to further money laundering activities. 


The Government of Mexico (GOM) continued to implement a comprehensive anti-drug strategy, 
encompassing efforts to attack the drug trafficking organizations, combat money laundering and chemical 
diversion, eradicate drug crops, interdict drug shipments, and increase public awareness. The GOM 
intensified its investigations of major narcotrafficking organizations, particularly the Juarez Cartel, the 
Tijuana Cartel, the Gulf Cartel, and the Caro Quintero Organization. The GOM arrested two major - 
methamphetamine traffickers and founders of the Amezcua Organization (Colima Cartel), Jesus and Luis 
Amezcua Contreras. Mexican charges were subsequently dropped but the Amezcuas are still being held on 
U.S. provisional arrest warrants. Drug-related arrests and seizures of heroin and marijuana paralleled 1997 
figures, but cocaine seizures were down 35 percent. Although overall eradication results also matched 
figures from the previous year, total opium cultivation increased by approximately 25 percent due to an 
increase in illicit cultivation. Mexican Attorney General Jorge Madrazo Cuellar continued his efforts to 
attack corruption within the criminal justice system. Persistent corruption at all levels of the justice sector 


and frequent changes in personnel have combined to hinder Mexico's ability to meet the goals of its 
anti-drug strategy. 


During 1998, the U.S. -- Mexico High-Level Contact Group (HLCG) on narcotics control explored joint 
solutions to the shared drug threat, discussed the full range of narcotics issues, promoted closer law 
enforcement cooperation, and drafted performance measures of effectiveness or gauging implementation of 
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the U.S.-Mexico Bi-National Drug Strategy. The GOM extradited 12 fugitives to the U.S., including three 
Mexican nationals, one of whom was a narcotics trafficker sought for the murder of a U.S. Border Patrol 
agent. 


II. Status of Country 


Mexico, a key country for U.S. drug control policy, is a significant supplicr of heroin and marijuana 
entering the U.S. market. The country also sits astnde the main transshipment routes for cocaine being 
smuggled into the United States from source countries in South America. An extremely porous and lightly 
guarded 760-mile southern frontier with Belize and Guatemala, as well as 5,804 miles of coastline with 
innumerable clandestine landing spots, help make Mexico a primary trafficking route. Chronic problems of 
severe poverty, especially in rural areas, budget constraints and weak police and criminal justice 
institutions hamper Mexico's ability to combat drug trafficking effectively. The GOM still lacks the 
institutional capability to implement fully the strong anti-drug legislation passed by the Mexican congress 
in 1997. 


Mexico is fully aware of the threat posed to its security and democratic institutions by drug traffickers 
operating throughout its national terntory. President Zedillo has identified narcotics trafficking as Mexico's 
primary national security concern. Major transborder drug trafficking organizations based in Mexico 
generate violence, corruption, and other crimes in both countnes. The GOM is responding by intensifying 
law enforcement actions against major drug cartels, strengthening its laws, and enhancing its cooperation 
with the U.S. and other countnes to fight international narcotics trafficking. 


Mexican cnminal organizations have become the most significant distnbutors in the U.S. of 
methamphetamine and its precursor chemicals. The GOM moved to strengthen its controls on the diversion 
of precursor and essential chemicals. Mexico is also a significant producer of some "designer" drugs, illicit 
steroids, and pharmaceuticals, such as Valium and Rohypnol, which are smuggled into the United States 
and subject to abuse. 


Drug abuse in Mexico is low compared with most countries in the Western Hemisphere, but the GOM is 
concerned about indications that it is increasing along its border with the U.S., in large metropolitan cities 
with a university population, and in heavily traveled narco-transit tourist areas. Abuse of inhalants among 
street children and other vulnerable population groups is prevalent in Mexico's large cities. Public and 
private sector programs aimed at increasing public awareness of drug and substance abuse are being 
established throughout the country. The GOM conducted a national drug use survey in 1998, which will 
provide a sharper picture of increases in drug consumption since the previous survey in 1993. Bilateral 
cooperation with the U.S. in demand reduction onented matters, including epidemiological studies is 
excellent. Mexico also continues to participate actively in regional efforts in this area through the OAS. 


Mexico is a major money-laundering center. Increasingly effective U.S. anti-money laundering measures 
are forcing money launderers to turn towards Mexico for initial placement of drug proceeds into the global 
financial system. Measures enacted by Mexico in 1996 and 1997 have provided the means for more 
effective control of money laundering. Court decisions, however, have made convictions difficult as judges 
have ruled that a prior conviction on illegal enrichment or other underlying offenses is necessary to convict 
on money laundering. The GOM has submitted legislation to the Mexican Congress to strengthen asset 
forfeiture regulations and allow Mexico to cooperate with other countries as well as participate more 
actively in international asset sharing. 


HI. Country Actions Against Drugs 


Policy Initiatives. Mexico's national anti-drug strategy encompasses the full range of actions called for in 
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the 1988 UN Drug Convention and highlights the importance of international cooperation, particularly 
with neighboring states. As a follow up to the May 1997 "Declaration of the U.S.-Mexico Alliance Against 
Drugs" and the "U.S.-Mexico Bi-National Drug Threat Assessment," the two nations released the 
"U.S.-Mexico Bi-National Drug Strategy” in February 1998. Since then, working groups have drafted, and 
adopted in February 1999, performance measures of effectiveness to enhance implementation of the 
Strategy and permit the governments to evaluate progress toward its goals. In November, the GOM applied 
to the Caribbean Financial Action Task Force (CFATF) as a cooperating and supporting nation; if followed 
through, this indicates its interest in becoming more active in international money laundering fora. 


Prompted by further revelations of official corruption, including within dedicated, elite counternarcotics 
units, the GOM intensified its efforts to purge its counternarcotics entities of corruption and strengthen 
their ability to combat narcotics trafficking and related criminal activities. The Office of the Attorney 
General's (PGR) Confidence Control Center, established in 1997, has screened more than 1,200 current and 
prospective members of the Office of the Special Prosecutor for Crimes Against Health (FEADS) and the 
Organized Crime Unit (OCU). This screening has led to the dismissal or reassignment of many members of 
these units and underscores the need for periodic re-screening and following up with swift remedial action. 


In December 1997 and January 1998, the Zedillo Administration submitted to the Mexican Congress 
several ambitious legislative proposals to: 


e Change the labor law so that corrupt police and military can be fired for cause without possibility of 
reinstatement; 

° Regulate seized property to allow forfeited assets to be used in law enforcement activities and to be 
shared with other cooperating countnes; 

° Amend the criminal code, the code of criminal procedure, and the law protecting constitutional 
guarantees ("amparo") to ensure that the accused are tried and sentenced without escape on legal 
technicalities and that punishments are in proportion to the nature of the crime; and 


° Modernize the code of criminal procedure by reducing the imbalance between the rights of accused 
criminals who can afford the best legal counsel and the ability of prosecutors and the judiciary to act 
against them; 

e° Reform the federal firearms and explosives law; 

° Require enterprises manufacturing or selling motor vehicles to ensure the vehicles have been 
properly registered. 


The Mexican Senate has passed some of these proposed laws, but none have become final. 


The GOM played a major role in planning the June 1998 UN Special Session on Drug Control and in 
drafting the political declaration and action plans, which obligate participating states to carry out specific 
actions against narcotrafficking. Recognizing the threat to national sovereignty from criminal activities, the 
Zedillo administration proposed in November the formation of a 10,000-member national police force that 
would be charged with investigation and prevention of criminal activities that fall under federal 
jurisdiction. The GOM and the U.S. cooperated on a program of training for Mexican law enforcement 
personnel that concentrated on increasing capabilities and professionalism to enhance public confidence. 


Accomplishments. In November, the GOM extradited Bernardo Velardes Lopez, a Mexican national 
narcotics trafficker charged with the murder of a U.S. Border Patrol agent. The case demonstrated Mexico's 
willingness to extradite Mexican national fugitives once legal barriers are overcome. The U.S. continues to 
press for the extradition of Mexican national drug fugitives. 


According to the GOM, Mexican law enforcement and military entities seized or destroyed: 
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22.6 metric tons of cocaine (down 35 percent from 1997) 
1,062 metric tons of manjuana (up 2 percent) 

121 kilograms of heroin (up 9 percent) 

150 kilograms of opium gum (down 54 percent) 

96 kilograms of methamphetamine (up 146 percent) 

7 clandestine laboratories (down 1 from 1997) 


Jesus and Louis Amezcua Contreras, major methamphetamine traffickers and leaders of the Colima cartel, 
were arrested in 1998. They were subsequently cleared of Mexican charges and are being held solely 
pending extradition proceedings on U.S. charges. Besides the Amezcua brothers no other major cartel 
leaders were arrested in 1998. However, several significant traffickers, as well as former government 
officials who protected major traffickers, were arrested. Some 7,251 individuals, including 7,064 Mexicans 
and 255 foreigners, were arrested on drug-related charges in 1998 (down 7 percent). Some of the most 
significant of these arrests included: 


° General Jorge Maldonado Vega, former military commander of Baja California, who aided and 
abetted drug traffickers, primarily the Amado Carrillo Fuentes Organization (ACFO); 

e Adrian Carrera Fuentes and Ramon Baez Marquez, former Federal Judicial Police (FJP) chiefs who 
aided the ACFO, subsequently sentenced to four years incarceration; 


Key convictions and sentences for drug-related crimes in 1998 include: 


° Major drug trafficker brothers Pedro and Oscar Lupercio Serratos--prison terms of 13 years, 6 
months each for narcotics trafficking activities; 

e° Former "Drug Czar" General Jesus Gutierrez Rebollo--sentence increased by three years for a total 
sentence of over 31 years; 

e Francisco Cabrera, Tijuana Cartel hitman--40 years impnsonment for involvement in the 1996 
murder of Tijuana FJP commander Ernesto Ibarra Santes; 

e Former Army General Alfredo Navarro Lara--20 years for offering U.S.D one million monthly bribe 
to Army commanding general of Baja California to protect AFO operations; 

e° Carlos Enrique Tapia, reputed founder of Juarez cartel--27 years, 6 months for smuggling 6 tons of 
cocaine found in Los Angeles in 1989; and 

° Ernesto "Don Neto” Fonseca Carrillo, arrested and serving time for 1985 murder of DEA agent 
Camarena--an additional 11 years, 6 months for cultivation of marijuana and illegal currency 
transactions to U.S. 


Law Enforcement Efforts. Mexico's anti-drug enforcement actions included air, land, and maritime drug 
interdiction, organized crime investigations, a pronounced increase in the amount of seized property and 
assets, money laundering investigations (see money laundering annex), chemical diversion control (see 
chemical control annex), and other enforcement actions. In late 1998, the PGR seized 45 metric tons of 
marijuana and at least three luxury hotels, scores of homes, ranches, offices, restaurants, yachts, luxury 
cars, and other property from raids against suspected drug traffickers in 14 states in what the media termed 
a "pre-Christmas blitz". Narcotics investigations were carried out by the PGR's Organized Crime Unit 
(OCU), Special Investigations Unit (STU), and Bilateral Task Forces (BTF) located in eight major cities. 
The GOM expanded and improved the capability of the FEADS and the OCU, but better equipment, more 
personnel, and improved training are needed to bring these units to full force. 


The role of the Mexican military in counternarcotics continued to expand in 1998. The Secretaries of 
Defense and the Navy publicly acknowledged that countemmarcotics issues are now the primary mission of 
their respective services. The Army and Navy were engaged in a cooperative effort to seal off Mexico's 
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large, isolated coastal areas from use by narcotraffickers. The Army took steps to create and equip a special 
amphibious force to operate in these areas and supplement the efforts of the Mexican Navy. The Mexican 
Navy continued its fleet modernization program, begun two years ago, by designing and producing 
medium-sized patrol boats with state-of-the-art electronics and intercept capability and by proceeding on 
the conversion of two Knox class frigates purchased from the U.S. for counternarcotics operations. While 
not related to drugs, Mexico's significant helicopter capability was mobilized during Hurricane Mitch to 
aid the Governments of Central America in conducting search and rescue missions. 


On May 18, 1998, the U.S. Departments of the Treasury and Justice announced the culmination of a 
three-year Customs Service money laundering investigation, code named Operation Casablanca, targeting 
Mexico's Juarez and Colombia's Cali drug cartels. It was one of the largest drug money laundering case in 
U.S. law enforcement history, with scores of arrests, indictments against Mexican banks and bankers, and 
seizure of more than $100 million in drug proceeds. The GOM initially responded positively to operation 
Casablanca and provisionally arrested five bankers implicated in the case. It later strongly protested and 
criticized the operation after learning that U.S. agents had conducted part of the undercover operations in 
Mexico without approval of current GOM officials. Mexican authorities investigated the possibility of 
bringing charges against the U.S. agents and declined to provide assistance in locating and apprehending 
fugitives in the case (other than the five bankers arrested as part of the initial takedown). In February 1999, 
a Mexican judge denied extradition of the five bankers, but the GOM affirmed it would try the bankers in 
Mexico. The policy issues affecting the bi-national relationship were largely resolved through development 
of guidelines for consultation on sensitive law enforcement activities by the two Attorneys General as set 
forth in a July 2 letter to the Presidents and a bi-lateral agreement signed in February 1999. This incident 
was the low point of counternarcotics cooperation in 1998. 


Corruption. Federal authorities have made combating corruption a top priority because of the threat it 
represents to Mexico's democratic institutions. The GOM investigated corruption cases and was active in 
multilateral fora against corruption. Mexico is a signatory to the anti-corruption agreements of the 
Organization of Economic Cooperation and Development. 


Despite public statements and efforts by President Zedillo and other key government officials, corruption 
continues to be serious a problem in Mexican institutions, including federal, state, and local police 
agencies. The GOM has generally responded to revelations of corruption with administrative 
reorganization of the corrupted agency and dismissal or reassignment of the compromised officials. This 
situation is beginning to change because of better screening and internal controls as well as moves to 
prosecute corrupt officials. 


In 1998, the GOM uncovered evidence of corruption in the special vetted units that had been specially 
created to avoid corruption. This appears to have resulted in the compromise of several investigations in 
which the U.S. supplied investigative information. Revelations of corruption at the highest levels of the 
OCU undermined the confidence of U.S. law enforcement in its working relationship with the unit. Law 
enforcement officials from both countries are working to restore mutual confidence. 


In the past, most of the law enforcement personnel dismissed by Attorney General Madrazo and former 
Attorney General Lozano for corruption sought relief under Mexico's strong labor laws and many were 
reinstated. An encouraging sign has been the recent change in Mexican labor laws permitting corrupt 
police officers to be fired for cause without the possibility of reinstatement. Also, Mexico has made initial 
efforts to establish a national police registry and a Confidence Control Center to screen all officers. 


In the fight against corruption, the new national registry of public security personnel was used to match 
active-duty police against those persons who had judicial proceedings pending against them. The Mexico 
Federal Judicial Police (MFJP), executing outstanding arrest warrants, conducted simultaneous raids on 
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police barracks in Mexico City as well as in the states of Mexico, Morelos, and Hidalgo in a concerted 


anti-corruption effort. Government Secretary Francisco Labastida declared these arrests the beginning of a 
fundamental and radical purge of the nation's police. 


While there have been successful corruption investigations and prosecutions, more are needed - yet 
ensuring police integrity is only part of the solution. The Ministry of Government (SEGOB) plans to 
administer examinations to 47,000 auxiliary and judicial police nationwide in 1999. This will give SEGOB 
the opportunity to check whether the examinees have outstanding warrants against them and permit it to 
dismiss poor performers. Those who pass these exams will receive additional training, a pay raise, 
increased benefits, and will help bring about enhanced professionalism, performance, public image, and 
lifestyle. 


The Mexican military, which traditionally has enjoyed a better reputation for integrity than the police, has 
not escaped tfe taint of narco-corruption. In August 1998, 14 enlisted personnel of the elite Airmobile 
Special Forces Groups (GAFES) assigned to the Mexico City airport were arrested on charges of drug 
trafficking and alien smuggling. 


To date, successive reorganizations and announcements of new programs have only brushed the surface of 
corruption in Mexico. Combating corruption is a long-term challenge that requires sustained effort at all 
levels of government and society. The GOM has made progress through development of new personnel 
and information databases and institutional improvements to deter corruption. It is critical that Mexico 
continue to investigate all allegations of corruption and take strong action against personnel who have been 
compromised, both for the integrity of its institutions and the confidence of its international partners. 


Agreements and Treaties. Mexico has bilateral narcotics accords with 22 countries. Colombia signed an 


additional agreement with Mexico in December to improve the exchange of information and technology to 
help fight drug trafficking. 


Mexico is a party to the 1988 UN Drug Convention, the 1961 UN Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs as 
amended by the 1972 Protocol, and the 1971 UN Convention on Psychotropic Substances. It also 
subscribes to regional drug commitments, including the 1996 Anti-Drug Strategy in the Hemisphere and 
the 1990 Declaration of Ixtapa, which commit signatones to take strong action against drug trafficking, 
including controlling money laundering and chemical diversion. Mexico and the U.S. are parties to 
numerous bilateral treaties and agreements relating to cooperation in law enforcement, including a 1987 
Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty (MLAT), an executive agreement on asset sharing dated May 22, 1995, 
and the Financial Information Exchange Agreement (FIEA). The two countries worked toward the goals of 
the Bi-National Drug Strategy in 1998. 


The U.S./Mexico extradition treaty dates from 1978. A U.S. -- Mexico Protocol to the Extradition Treaty 
permitting temporary surrender of fugitives was passed by the U.S. Congress in October 1998 and signed 
by President Clinton in January 1999. The GOM has not yet submitted the Protocol to the Mexican 
Congress. 


The U.S. considers extradition an important tool in combating international drug trafficking and organized 
crime. At the end of 1998, there were approximately 45 persons in custody and subject to extradition 
proceedings in Mexico based on U.S. provisional arrest and extradition requests. In 1998, Mexico effected 
the extradition of three Mexican nationals to the U.S.. one of whom was charged with the murder of a U.S. 
Border Patrol agent while attempting to smuggle drugs into the country and the others with the sexual 
assault of minors. Mexico also extradited six U.S. citizens and three third country nationals to the U.S. 
These persons were charged with drug trafficking (4), homicide (1), fraud (3), and sexual assault of a minor 
(1). Mexican drug traffickers whose extraditions were approved by the GOM in 1998, but who are 
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contesting their surrender to the U.S. through the Mexican Judicial appeals process, include Jesus Amezcua 
Contreras, Florentino Blanco Mesa, and Arturo "Kitty" Paez Martinez. 


There were also some setbacks in our bilateral extradition relationship in 1998. First, Mexican appellate 
courts, in two separate cases, overturned GOM decisions to extradite Mexican national narcotics traffickers 
Oscar Malherbe and Jaime Gonzales Castro. In these cases, the courts ruled that the Mexican Penal Code 
requires that Mexican nationals wanted for crimes committed abroad be prosecuted in Mexico, despite 
provisions in the U.S.-Mexico extradition treaty and Mexican extradition law that give the GOM discretion 
to extradite Mexican nationals in exceptional cases. Although these court decisions do not apply to any 
case other than the two that were handed down, they could affect future extradition cases. Because these 


decisions involve issues of statutory interpretation, the problem ultimately may need to be resolved 
legislatively. 


A second extradition setback involved the issue of life imprisonment. In an appeal of a GOM decision to 
grant the extradition of two Argentine narcotics traffickers, who faced a maximum penalty of life 
imprisonment, a Mexican court ruled that the fugitives could not be extradited unless the U.S. provided an 
assurance that the fugitives would not receive life imprisonment. This decision was based on Mexican 
Supreme Court decisions from. the 1930's holding life imprisonment unconstitutional in Mexico. As a 
result, Mexico has asked for life imprisonment assurances in at least one other extradition case, despite the 
fact that there is no basis for it in the extradition treaty. This development is especially troubling since the 
majority of fugitives currently in custody in Mexico for the purpose of extradition to the U.S. are charged 


with serious crimes that carry with them possible life sentences, precluding any U.S. assurances about 
limits on sentencing 


Mexican concern over undercover activities during the Casablanca money laundering investigation led to a 
GOM investigation of whether U.S. Customs Service agents violated Mexican law. The Mexican Attorney 
General announced in February 1999 that there was no technical violation of Mexican law, but reasserted 
that such operations by foreign agents were unacceptable to Mexico. 


Cultivation and Production. Mexico is a major producer of marijuana and a producer of heroin, most of 
which is destined for the U.S. Lands used for illicit cultivation are subject to seizure, but many drug crops 
are grown on public land to thwart tracing ownership. Mexico's eradication program is one of the largest. 
oldest and most sophisticated in the world. The aerial spray program conducted by the PGR now accounts 
for about 25 percent of eradication totals. The Army's considerable field presence in manual eradication 
operations, some 20,000 troops daily and more dunng peak seasons, combined with Mexican Navy 
eradication efforts in coastal areas and along navigable rivers, is responsible for about 75 percent of the 
eradication performed. 


The GOM does not produce statistical estimates of illegal drug crop cultivation, but U.S. analysts estimate 
that in 1998 that Mexican growers cultivated approximately 15,000 hectares of opium poppy, up from 
12,000 in 1997, and 14,100 hectares of cannabis, down from 15,300 in 1997. The increase in poppy 
cultivation is partially worrisome as it led to a net increase in heroin production despite a massive 
eradication effort. 


The GOM reported that the PGR and military forces eradicated 17,449 hectares of opium poppy in 1998, 
down slightly from 17,732 in 1997, and 23,928 hectares of cannabis, also a minimal decrease from 23,578 
in 1997. Incorporating this information, U.S. analysts estimate the GOM effectively eradicated (removed 
from production for a full growing season) 9,500 hectares of opium poppy, up from 8,000 in 1997, and 
9,500 hectares of cannabis, down from 10,500 in 1997. This icft approximately 5,500 hectares of opium 
poppy in production, up from 4,000 in 1997. This could have yielded 60 METRIC TONS of opium gum. 
up from 46 in 1997, or 6 METRIC TONS of hcroin, up from 4.6 in 1997. For cannabis, it would have Icft 
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approximately 4,600 hectares of harvestable cultivation, down from 4,800 in 1997, which could have 
yielded 2,300 METRIC TONS of usable marijuana, up from 2,500 in 1997. 


Drug Flow/Transit. Mexico is the principal transit route to the United States for cocaine produced in 
South American source countries. U.S. agencies estimate that almost 60 percent of the Colombian cocaine 


sold in the U.S., several hundred metric tons, passed through Mexico, most of it by land or sea, but also by 
small aircraft. 


The detected use of general aviation aircraft to smuggle cocaine directly from Colombia has decreased 
dramatically in recent years due to the threat of interdiction by Mexican forces. However, cocaine now 
arrives in Mexico via every kind of commercial and non-commercial transportation means available. In 
1998 this included: smuggling across the land border with Guatemala; entry in legitimate air or 
containerized maritime cargo; smuggling by fishing or other non-commercial vessels; non-commercial 
flights to clandestine landing points in Mexico; and air drops to go-fast boats off its coasts. Once inside 
Mexico, illegal drugs are moved to northern border areas for stockpiling and entry into the U.S. Cocaine is 
smuggled across the U.S. border in everything from containerized cargo, commercial trucks, rail cars, 
airplanes, automobiles, and off-road vehicles to willing and coerced human "mules," including 
undocumented migrants and children, who backpack or strap the drugs to their bodies. 


The eastern Pacific is one of the principal transit corndors used by air and maritime drug traffickers 
because of vast ocean areas and a lack of natural choke points. Multiple maritime events are estimated to 
occur there monthly using go-fast boats, fishing vessels and commercial carriers. 


Demand Reduction Programs. During a December seminar on the role of the media against drugs, 
Attorney General Madrazo warned of increased drug consumption in Mexico. Mexico now has an 
extensive network of government, volunteer and community organizations involved in drug prevention, 
research, education, treatment, and rehabilitation. A growing incidence of illicit drug or other substance 
abuse, especially inhalants and pharmaceuticals, has alarmed federal and state officials and strained 
available treatment resources. 


Mexico and the U.S. have made considerable progress in enhancing cooperation and communication in 
demand reduction. The bilateral working group on demand reduction not only met several times during the 
year to exchange information, research findings and observations, and establish performance measures of 
effectiveness for the Bi-National Drug Strategy, but helped to generate a broader hemispheric dialogue on 
the subject through the OAS/CICAD experts group. 


The Secretariat of Health conducted a national household drug use survey and continued the 
epidemiological surveillance system on addictions, drug information report system, and case reports from 
youth centers located in 56 Mexican cities. A handbook and guidcline for the diagnosis of addictions will 
be developed in 1999 and made available to the health services in all Mexican states. 


IV. U.S. Policy Initiatives and Programs 


Policy Initiatives. U.S. narcotics control policy toward Mexico is aimed at supporting the political 
commitment and strengthening institutional capability of the GOM to take effective measures against drug 
production and trafficking and rclated crimes. U.S. policy sceks to work more closcly with Mexico to 
apprchend and prosecute trafficker Icadership, disrupt or dismantle thcir operations, combat money 
laundering and precursor chemical diversion, and reduce the demand for drugs. In addition, the U.S. seeks 
support the GOM's cfforts to strengthen institutions to improve training for its personnel, to modernize the 
justice sector, and to initiate anti-corruption reforms. Devcloping cooperative initiatives along our common 
border to increasc the effectiveness of countemarcotics operations is also a priority. The U.S. is committed 
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to ensuring that its interdiction activities along the border complement Mexican efforts. 


Bilateral Cooperation. Senior GOM and USG officials held numerous consultations on narcotics issues 
throughout 1998. Counselor to the President and Special Envoy for the Americas Mack McLarty visited 
Mexico in January to discuss counternarcotics and other bilateral issues with key GOM officials. 
Presidents Zedillo and Clinton discussed combating narcotics at their June meeting in New York. The 
High-Level Contact Group (HLCG), led by Office of National Drug Control Policy (ONDCP) Director 
Barry McCaffrey, Mexican Foreign Secretary Rosario Green, and Attorney General Jorge Madrazo, met in 
April and December to discuss implementation of the Bi-National Drug Strategy through the preparation of 
performance measures of effectiveness (PMEs), to review progress on 1998 action plans and goals. and to 
develop priorities and means for cooperative action in the near future. HLCG working groups on money 
laundering, chemical control, demand reduction, and firearms control met throughout the year to develop 
PMEs and strengthen bilateral cooperation. In July, the two Attorneys General agreed to a process for 
enhanced consultation and cooperation in sensitive cross-border operations. ONDCP Director McCaffrey 
met with President Zedillo, Foreign Secretary Green and Attorney General Madrazo in October to discuss 
counternarcotics cooperation. Secretary of the Army Caldera visited Mexico in October to review military 
cooperation on counternarcotics issues, including helicopter operations, with senior Mexican officials of 
the Secretariat of National Defense. The GOM also hosted several U.S. Congressional delegations 
interested in narcotics control. 


The sharing of narcotics smuggling information between the GOM and USG improved in 1998, with dailv 
interaction becoming the norm. To counter illicit air traffic in northern Mexico border areas, FEADS 
placed a full-time official at the Domestic Air Interdiction Coordination Center in Riverside, California. 
USG/GOM teams visited Bilateral Task Force (BTF) units in four northern Mexico cities in May to 
observe facilities and USG-provided equipment. A similar team observed eradication in three Mexican 
states in September. USG officials received ready access to conduct technical observations and end-use 
monitoring of USG-owned UH-1H helicopters operated, maintained and supported by the PGR. All aircraft 
were found to be in good condition. well supported, and assigned to narcotics control missions. 


In November U.S. and Mexican judges participated in a joint training seminar on the laws and procedures 
of both countries. Exchanges, like the Bilateral Seminar on Interdiction in Riverside, CA. highlighted new 
areas of interdiction interest. such as the recent surge in maritime trafficking. The U.S. and Mexico also 
began a joint training program for their federal law enforcement agencies on their respective laws. criminal 
procedures, and asset forfeiture at the Department of Justice training center in Columbia. South Carolina. 
Both sides deemed this a particularly valuable professional exchange. | 


The U.S. carries out more money laundering investigations annually with the Mexico than with any other 
country. The GOM's Treasury Ministry (Hacienda) and the PGR processed 17 major simultaneous. 
bilateral money-laundering investigations in 1998 in cooperation with USG agencies. The financial 
Information exchange agreement between Mexico and the United States provided information on currency 
transactions through financial institutions. However. in late 1998 the GOM increased the amount of 
currency inbound to Mexico that requires a declaration from $10.000 (equal to the U.S. reporting 


requirement) to $20,000. potentially making it more difficult for the GOM to identify suspected money 
laundcrs. 


The USG worked with the PGR to determine requirements for FEADS' information and nation-wide 
communications networks to enhance CN operations, and with the BTFs. OCU and Special Investigative 
Unit (STU) to provide equipment and training. Hacienda implemented a USG-supported project to facilitate 
the automated filing of currency transaction reports by the banking community to Hacienda’s Financial 
Investigations Unit. 
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In March, Mexico and the U.S. held an epidemiological working group meeting in El Paso chaired by 
ONDCP Director McCaffrey and Mexican health secretary de la Fuente. The USG worked closely with the 
National Council Against Addictions (CONADIC) to coordinate drug demand reduction activities. The 
Health Secretariat conducted the 1998 National Household Drug Use Survey with some U.S. support. Two 
USG-financed NGO projects in Mexico City helped university-aged youth and street children avoid drug 
addiction through education and job training. A Chihuahua-based USG-funded NGO worked with 
communities in Chihuahua to discourage drug cultivation and promote sustainable development in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains. 


The USG provided training to hundreds of GOM officials in areas such as air, land, and maritime 
interdiction; money laundering, and firearms identification investigative techniques; asset forfeitures; and 
customs fraud. Implementation of this training supported the Bi-National Drug Control Strategy. Sixteen 
Mexicans involved in school and community drug prevention and youth gang intervention attended a 
four-week, USG-sponsored regional demand reduction course in Roswell, New Mexico. 


The Road Ahead. Mexico and the U.S. will continue to undertake activities to enhance cooperative efforts 
against drug abuse, trafficking, and production. The effectiveness of national and bilateral efforts will be 
judged largely on demonstrable efforts in disrupting and dismantling transnational narcotrafficking 
organizations. This includes apprehending, prosecuting, and convicting major drug traffickers identified in 
the bilateral drug threat analysis, and exposing and prosecuting individuals involved in critical support 
networks such as money laundering and front companies, security, transportation, and warehousing. Draft 
asset seizure and forfeiture legislation submitted to the Mexican congress, if passed, will provide an 
important source of funding for drug law enforcement, courtroom modernization, drug treatment and 
education, and alternative development. The U.S. welcomes the opportunity to expand the sharing of 
seized assets between our countries based on cooperation in the investigations and prosecutions leading to 
such forfeitures. Mexico's recent legislative changes on criminal investigations will significantly expand 
the sharing of law enforcement and legal information and evidence. Increased cooperation on post-seizure 
and post-arrest analysis will enhance investigations against major trafficking organizations. 


Full implementation of Mexico's organized crime bill and penal code reforms will increase the 
effectiveness of Mexico's law enforcement and lead to improved bilateral cooperation with the U.S. and 
other countries. The development of significant investigations by vetted and technically proficient police 
units is key to achieving this. Very practical issues and problems need to be addressed such as ensuring the 
specialized units are fully equipped and maintain the highest levels of professionalism. Security for both 
Mexican and U.S. personnel is of paramount importance. 


In the past two years, Mexico and the U.S. have established channels of communications, procedures and a 
unified system of maintaining statistics in an effort to bring fugitives to justice. The objective now is 
continued progress in pending cases according to agreed priorities. It is important to establish a record of 
successful extradition of drug traffickers, regardless of nationality, such as through the expanded use of 
Mexico's "exceptional circumstances" standard to extradite Mexican nationals accused of drug trafficking 
and other heinous crimes. 


Continued measurable progress in reducing the net production of illicit drugs and the flow of such drugs 
through Mexico into the U.S. has long been one of our shared objectives. The U.S. stands ready to 
exchange more information or experiences in specialized areas as well as to find ways to improve both 
countries’ eradication programs. Progress can be demonstrated through reducing net production through 
eradication, by preventing growers from expanding cultivation to offset the eradication campaign, through 
increases in seizures of illicit drugs, drug crops, or precursors, and by increases in detection and destruction 
of clandestine laboratories. Narcotics smuggling, especially maritime trafficking, continues to pose a great 
challenge, which suggests that additional cooperative action is needed to address the threat of contraband 
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arriving by sea, air and land. 


In 1999, the USG anticipates progress in initiating or implementing the following elements of the common 
strategy for cooperative bi-national action against illicit drugs: 


Reducing the demand for illicit drugs in both countries through intensification of anti-drug 
information and educational efforts; 

Reducing the production and distribution of illegal drugs in both countries; 

Focusing law enforcement efforts against criminal organizations and those who facilitate their 
operations; 

Strengthening U.S./Mexican law enforcement cooperation and policy coordination; 

Ensuring that fugitives are brought to justice expeditiously and with due legal process; 

Identifying sources of and deterring illegal trafficking in firearms; 

Increasing the abilities of our democratic institutions to attack and root out the corrupting influence 
of the illegal drug trade; 


e° Enhancing cooperation along both sides of our common border to increase security; 


Controlling essential and precursor chemicals and pharmaceutical drugs to prevent their diversion 
and illicit use, and improving the information exchange; 

Implementing more effectively the existing laws and regulations to detect and penalize money 
laundering; 

Seizing and forfeiting the proceeds and instrumentalities of drug trafficking, and directing them to 
drug prevention and law enforcement; 

Improving our respective capacities to disrupt drug shipments by air, land, and sea; and 
Implementing training and technical cooperation programs. 


Despite the many significant counter-narcotics achievements realized by Mexico and the United States 
through close cooperation in 1998, traffickers continued to rapidly adopt new methods of operation to 
thwart law enforcement authorities. Mexico is still relatively open to money laundering and the diversion 
of precursor chemicals, and the corruption of public officials remains a serious problem. The USG will 
continue to offer technical support to Mexico in developing and strengthening its counternarcotics 
infrastructure, institutions and domestic interdiction capabilities. 


xico Statisti [Excel file 39.5KB] 


Click here for continuation of Canada, Mexico and Central America 


1998 International Narcotics Control Strategy Report 


This is an official U.S.-Government source for information on the WWW. Inclusion of non--U.S. 
Government links does not imply endorsement of contents. 
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INCSR 1999 MEXICO 
Statistical Tables 
TABLES for CY 1998 1997 1996 1995 1994 1993 1992 1991 1990 
OPIUM 
Potentially harvestable [ha] 5,500 4,000 5,100 5,050 5,795 3,960 3,310 3,765 5,450 
Eradication [a] [ha] 9,500 8,000 7,900 8450 6,620 7,820 6,860 6,545 4,650 
Cultivation [a] 15,000 12,000 13,000 13,500 12,415 11,780 10,170 10,310 10,100 
Potential Yield [mt] 60 46 54 53 60 49 40 41 62 
CANNABIS 
Potentially harvestable [ha] 4,600 4,800 6,500 6,900 10,550 11,220 16,420 17,915 35,050 
Eradication [a] [ha] 9,500 10,500 12,200 11,750 8495 9970 12,100 10,795 6,750 
Harvestable Cultivation [a] 14,100 15,300 18,700 18,650 19,045 21,190 28,520 28,710 41,800 
Potential Yield* [mt] 2,300 2,500 3,640 3,864 5,908 6,283 7,795 7,775 19,700* 
Seizures 
Opium [mt] 0.15 0.34 0.22 0.22 0.15 0.13 0.17 0.10 0.40 
Heroin [mt) 0.120 0.115 0.363 0.203 0.297 0.062 0.097 0.15 0.18 
Cocaine [mt] 22.6 34.9 23.6 22.2 22.1 46.2 38.8 50.3 48.5 
Cannabis [mt] 102 1038 1,015 780 528 495 405 2549 408.0 
Methamphetamine [mt] 0.096 0.039 0.172 0.496 0.265 - - š 
Arrests [b] 
Nationals 10,034 10,572 11,038 9,728 6,860 17,551 27,369 8,621 18,000 
Foreigners 255 170 207 173 146 75 208 141 194 
Tota! Arrests 10,289 10,742 11,245 9,901 7,006 17,626 27,577 8,762 18,194 
Labs Destroyed 
Total Labs 7 8 19 19 9 5 4 9 13 


(a) The eradication figures shown are derived by the USG from data supplied 
by Mexican authorities. The effective eradication figure is an estimate 
of the actual amount of a crop destroyed, factoring in replanting, 
repeated spraying of one area, etc. 
(b) In its annual report for 1995 released in January 1996, the PGR revised the 1994 for 
national detainees from 14,968 to 6,860. 
. Usable plant yield .56 mt/ha 


2/27/99 
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Mr. Mica. Thank you for your testimony, and I am pleased now 
to recognize the Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs of the Department of State, 
Mr. Beers. You are recognized, sir. 

Mr. BEERS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of this commit- 
tee 


Thank you for this opportunity to testify before you on what is, 
as the chairman so correctly indicated initially and Mr. Con- 
stantine has so much further indicated, a very, very serious prob- 
lem, both to the United States and to Mexico. I have a longer pres- 
entation which I would like to have submitted for the record. 

Mr. MICA. Without objection, so ordered. It will be made a part 
of the record. 

Mr. BEERS. Thank you very much, sir. 

We have been through a process, our certification process, which 
began in December and continued through until the President’s an- 
nouncement on February 26th. We had 28 countries to consider— 
4 were given national interest waivers and 2 were decertified. 

We had 14 interagency meetings on this process at various lev- 
els. We had a unanimous recommendation of the four cabinet offi- 
cials recommending from State, Treasury, Justice and Defense, as 
well as senior White House officials; and the President then re- 
corded their views and certified or decertified or provided national 
interest waivers to the countries in question. 

The basis under which we made those decisions comes from a 
law which you all have passed and it states that we should deter- 
mine that a country has fully cooperated with the United States or 
taken steps on its own to achieve full compliance with the goals 
and objectives of the 1988 U.N. Drug Convention. With respect to 
this language and the decision which we are asked to make under 
it, we have asked our lawyers to give us their views on that stat- 
ute; and while the statute says, “fully cooperating,” we have deter- 
mined that this is not a rigid or unrealistic standard. 

First of all, achieving full compliance with all of the goals and 
objectives of the 1988 drug convention is an aspiration for all of our 
efforts, a goal that even the United States continues to pursue each 


year. 

As to fully cooperating, we look at several indications. First of 
all, we review the ee facing a country. Then we ask ourself 
whether the government has the ability to meet those challenges, 
whether the government is genuinely trying to meet the bench 
marks that we jointly establish with them, whether the country’s 
attitude toward fighting narcotics trafficking is adequate, and 
whether or not the government performance, in light of the overall 
situation, is adequate. 

It is on that basis that we make those decisions and on that 
basis that the President determined that Mexico was fully cooper- 
ating. He recognized that Mexico faces serious, very serious prob- 
lems. Drug trafficking, transshipment, production, money launder- 
ing and corruption. 

In addition to the President’s decision, I would ask that we sub- 
mit for the record letters from the Governors of Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California, all of whom state that it is their belief 
that decertification would jeopardize existing and future antidrug 
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and law enforcement relations between these two countries and in- 
dicating their full support for certification. I ask that these two let- 
ters be inserted in the record. 

a MICA. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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GOVERNOR GRAY DAVIS 


February 26, 1999 


The Honorable William Jefferson Clinton 
President of the United States 
Washington, D.C, 20500 


Dear Mr. President: 


As you know, | recently undertook a trip to Mexico to begin improving relations 
between California and our neighbor to the south. 


| believe strongly that the Republic of Mexico and Califomia should treat one another 
in a civil and respectful manner. 


During my. visit, | had the opportunity to meet extensively with President Ernesto 
Zedillo, and | am convinced that he is a determined ally in our joint effort to combat 
drug trafficking. 


There is no question that suppression of drug trafficking and drug use is 
extraordinarity important to both the United States and Mexico, and | support your 
proposal to redouble our efforts to combat this scourge on both sides of the border. 


| am also convinced that we will be more successful if the United States and Mexico 
are allies rather than adversaries in this effort, and that failure to certify Mexico's 
efforts to combat drugs will only worsen the problem. 

I Join my fellow southwest border leaders, Governor Bush of Texas, Governor Hull of 
Arizona, and Governor Jehnson of New Mexico in recommending that you certify 
Mexico for another year, In the belief that such action will more likely produce 
coordinated substantial and successful anti-drug efforts by both countries. 


1 Deas 


STATE CAPITOL - SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA %958154 - (916) 445-2841 
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Srars orp Tras 
Orric& OF TRE GOVERNOR 


CIORGE W. DUSH 
GOVEPSOR 


February 22, 1999 


The Honorable William J. Clinton 
President of the United States 

The White Houss 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20500 


Dear President Clinton: 


C~ behalf of the States of Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, we are writing to urge your suppor for full 
cerufcauon of Mexico as a responsible ally in the internadonal was against drugs. We believe that under 
President Ernesto Zedillo's leadership, Mexico's commitment to and cooperation in counter-narcoties efforts 
has definitely improved. For this reason, we support full certification of Mexico. 


We maintain that the United States should net undermine Mexico in its effort to control the drug trade, but 
should demonstrate confidence in Mexico's ability to cooperate and actively participate in a long-term 
counter-narcotics straiegy. Mexico has clearly demonstrated a renswed commitment in the batle against 
drug tafficking by announcing a $400 million increase in funding for anti-drug operations and agrecing to 
improve cross-border undercover operations. In addition. Mexico’s new three-year plan targeting early 
detecuon of drug flights and sea-shiprnents and an increased counter-narcotics role for the Mexican Army 
should make a significant impsct in the sumber of seizures and arrests. 


Tt is our belief that de-certificasion could jeopardize existing and future anti-drug and law enforcement 
5 78 E 77577 7 erga Moreover, as Governors of 
border states, whose esencmies are interdependent with Mexico, we support full certification because 
potential economic sanctons sgsinst Mexico and decreased developmen: aid resulting from de<ertification 
would have a direct negative impact to our states. 


We have confidence in President Zadillo’s efforts and commitment to s zero tolerances policy for drugs. 
Mexico has been steadily on its way beck to economic reeevery, end de<ertification weuld only hinder 
Mexico's efforts to implement political end economic reforms. 


We thank you in advance for your consideration ef our joint position and look forward to working with you 
1O Cass nat sur cstgussisaq1 Nada moppen Al care Gomten of Medes a an ly in. e: war against 


Z lee. arg & “erty 
Jane Dee Hull Gay E. Johnson 
Governor of Arizons Governor of New Mexice 


Post Omncs Box 12420 Asti. TEXAS 78713 (932) 65-200» 


TOTAL P.e 
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JANE Des Hutt : 
GOVEBNOR 
Stats or ARIZONA 


February 25, 1999 


The Honorable William J. Clinton 
President of the United States 
The White House 

1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20500 


Dear President Clinton: 


On behalf of the State of Arizona, | write to urge you to once again grant full certification of Mexico for 
their efforts to combat narcotics. The war against drugs is a process. It must be developed over time 
with new reforms, Increased collaboration with the United States, further eradication and full fledged 
commitment of Zere tolerance by the Mexican government. 


Relations between the United States and Mexico are of critical importance to the border states. | have 
heard extremely positive reports from local border enforcement officials stationed in Arizona about the 
spirit of cooperation upheld by Mexican counterparts to assist in cross border counter-narcotics 
efforts. | believe that we are making progress and that progress depends upon our commitment to 
assist Mexico with their fight against narcotics. 


| do not deny the fact that Mexico still has a critical problem with drug trafficking. | am confident, 
however, that recent efforts announced by President Ernesto Zedifle that focus on early detection of 
drug flights and sea-shipments, combined with a heightened counter-narcotics role by the Mexican 
military are positive tactics in the war against drugs. 


With Mexico as Arizona's #1 export partner in 1998, our economy is interdependent with the Mexican 
economy. The State of Arizona values its relationship with Mexico, and is concemed that de- 
certification would send a very negative message to our #1 trading partner. Possible economic 
eee cenn artery a nato at has noun 
tremendous promise and recovery over the past few years. 


I believe that we must increase our partnership with Mexico in the war against drugs, not retreat in the 
form of de-certification. | beleve we should oppose any de-certification ection that might hinder 
President Zedilio's ability to carry through on his implementation of ambitious programs for drug 
policy, political stability and economic reform. 


I thank you in advance for your consideration of Arizona's position on this matter. 
Sincerely, 


fen UA 


JANE DEE HULL 
Governor 


1760 Wust Wasiaroten, Proart, Anona 65007 
(602) $42-4331 o Fast (602) $42-7601 ` www COVERNOL.STATS_aZ.US 


TOTAL P.@4 
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Mr. BEERS. Thank you, sir. This is not to say that we or the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico do not acknowledge, as Administrator Con- 
stantine has indicated, the very serious problems that do exist in 
Mexico. In a recent presentation—both governments agreed on five 
major elements which very closely parallel Administrator Con- 
stantine’s point. 

Serious crime in Mexico has nearly doubled in the past 7 years. 
That crime is more organized and more violent than ever before. 
Law enforcement agencies within Mexico generally proceed without 
adequate resources. 

Those same law enforcement agencies also lack training, equip- 
ment, adequate salaries, and are, as Administrator Constantine in- 
dicated, extremely vulnerable to corruption. In addition to that, the 
courts also represent a problem. Their sentencing is inadequate to 
_ crime, and there are not enough courts to deal with this prob- 
em. 

This is a presentation that was made to us by the Government 
of Mexico as they presented to us their recent counternarcotics ini- 
tiative. So there is no difference between our two countries. There 
is no denial in either country that the problems in Mexico are seri- 
ous. 

But we still continue to believe that Mexico is, in fact, fully co- 
operating. And let me try to indicate how we came to that decision. 
First and foremost, and I think there has been no disagreement 
among any of us, President Zedillo is fully committed personally to 
fighting drugs and to a strong antidrug alliance between the 
United States and Mexico. Senior officials in his administration— 
Administrator Constantine indicated Attorney General Medrosa as 
one. There are others as well—have a serious, long-term commit- 
ment that is real, vital and productive to cooperation with the 
Se States and dedication to deal with the drug problem within 

exico. 

In addition to that, last year in February, the United States and 
Mexico concluded a binational strategy which represents the basis 
of an antidrug alliance between the two countries. Following up on 
that alliance, over the course of the last year, the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Mexico have developed 
what we call performance measures of effectiveness which were 
concluded this February after approximately a year’s worth of ne- 
gotiation. 

This commits both governments to looking at approximately 80 
indicators of performance that both countries will collect data on 
and then both countries will discuss how progress has been made 
along these indicators, where shortcomings have existed along 
these indicators, and how these performance indicators might show 
better in the year ahead. 

It is that embrace that countries who are both fully committed 
to cooperation would take. Countries that are in disagreement don’t 
conclude this kind of agreement or don’t conclude this kind of alli- 
ance. This is unprecedented in terms of cooperation between two 
countries, between the United States and any other country. 

In addition to that, the Government of Mexico, as I indicated ear- 
lier, has just announced a major counternarcotics initiative, ap- 
proximately $400 to $500 million investment in law enforcement 
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and infrastructure over the next several years. This is an an- 
nouncement which was made public in February but was actually 
heralded by both a budgetary decision which their Congress passed 
in December and an earlier announcement in August. 

This particular effort includes, first and foremost, a significant 
expansion of the anticorruption activities of the Government of 
Mexico. They will expand the number of personnel who will be vet- 
ted. They will fully screen officials who are currently performing 
counternarcotics activities. They will establish oversight mecha- 
nisms to insure the continuing reliability of those engaged in 
counterdrug activities. 

There is no misunderstanding on their part about how serious 
the problem is. And as Administrator Constantine said, this is an 
action that is going to require years of work and they understand 
that and are not shying from that. 

In addition to that, they have also added state-of-the-art tech- 
nology in airborne surveillance, high speed patrol boats, helicopters 
and mobile x-ray units that will also be added to enhance the capa- 
bilities of better paid, better equipped, better trained and more pro- 
fessional law enforcement officials. 

In addition to that, with that counternarcotics enhancement, 
Mexico now spends approximately 1.4 percent of its national budg- 
et on counternarcotics activities. That is, by way of comparison, 
eh than the 1 percent which the United States spends on its 

udget. 

That is the heart of the argument in favor of full cooperation. 
But in order that we talk about the full range of performance, be- 
cause it is not a perfect performance, I would also ask your indul- 
gence to go over the two charts which I gave to you earlier. 

First, we have this chart, which is an attempt to take our inter- 
national narcotics strategy control report data and extend it back 
to 1986 so that you have 18 years of data. The first two points that 
I would make are on opium—— 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous extent that 
that chart be inserted in the record at this point? 

Mr. MICA. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. BEERS. Thank you. The first point that I would make refers 
to opium and cannabis cultivation. As you can see with respect to 
the 1998 column for opium, the amount of potentially harvestable 
opium has gone up from 1997 to 1998. 

I think it is important to look at this time series data over the 
entire range. We are disappointed, the Mexicans are disappointed, 
that the amount went up. It represents above the mean but not far 
above the mean for the entire time data series. Equally important 
to remember, because we are talking about cooperation and effort, 
the eradication. The effective eradication on the part of the Mexi- 
can Government, you can see, has also gone up. 

In fact, if you look at the time series data that effective eradi- 
cation—and that’s not information that we have taken from the 
Mexican Government. That is information which we have obtained 
by our own intelligence collection. Potentially harvestable crop has 
had effective eradication, which was 9,500 hectares this year. 

In that context, it is important to remember that overall field 
size, as we have determined, has generally gone down. The amount 
of camoufl age and intercropping has generally gone up. In addition, 
if you look = at the cannabis production you will notice that that has 
generally come down over time. Eradication is u up and down over 
that point in time. But the overall potential yield has come down, 
I think, significantly over that long-term time series. 

With respect to seizures, opium and heroin both are not very fa- 
vorable this year. The opium gum is down. The heroin is up, but 
not significantly. This is an area that we and the Mexican Govern- 
ment, I think, need to do better on. Cocaine, as you correctly indi- 
cated, has come down significantly from last year. 

I think it is important to divide the time series into two large 
chunks of time. If you will go back to the time period from approxi- 
mately 1989 to 1993, you will see quite large seizures. Those are 
the result of a cooperative effort between DEA and the Government 
of Mexico called the Northern Border Response Force, where we 
and the Mexicans, using helicopters that we generally provided, 
— able to interdict serious small plane incursion into northern 

exico. 

The traffickers changed their pattern of activity as a result of 
that, and we and the Mexicans have not adapted effectively to be 
able to seize the same levels. 

But if you look at the next 5-year time period, you will see, ex- 
cept for the spike in 1997, that we are talking š about roughly the 
same overall performance level of cocaine seizures. With respect to 
cannabis, I think you can see that over the longer-term trend we 
are basically talking about a rising amount of cannabis seizures. 

With respect to methamphetamine, which the Administrator has 
described as an exceedingly serious problem for the United States, 
while we had a Lap increase in the amount of methamphet- 
amine seized this year, over the longer term time series it is noth- 
ing to speak of. W at has happened that is new and different, and 
I believe important, is that Mexico has now also criminalized pre- 
cursor chemicals. 

And for the 9-years of data that we have since they have under- 
taken this you will see that overall there is a rise in the amount 
of precursor chemicals that have been seized. With respect to labs, 
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they are down over the most recent years and that is a cause for 
concern and something we should look at. 

With respect to arrests of nationals and foreigners, it is a rel- 
atively constant picture over time although there were some peri- 
ods in which there were very high peak years. 

I would like to go from that data to the second chart which I 
handed out, which refers to extraditions. This is a very serious 
problem, a very serious issue, and one which I think it is important 
that we all understand. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the chart be entered into 
the record. 

Mr. MICA. Without objection, that chart will be made a part of 
the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. BEERS. Thank you. As Administrator Constantine has indi- 
cated and as our government has indicated, this is a serious issue 
and one which we care about a great deal and talk with the Mexi- 
can Government a great deal. It is important, I believe, as we look 
at this process to consider that it is a two-part process. 

The process as a whole generally involves the Mexican courts at 
a low level, first making a decision based on Mexican law that a 
Mexican national cannot be extradited. That decision by that lower 
court is then referred to the Foreign Ministry. The Foreign Min- 
istry has an extraordinary power with respect to Mexican nationals 
to override that law and has done so in a number of occasions. 

What we have gathered here and what we are trying to depict 
and what I will now explain is, first, the number of extraditions 
that the Government of Mexico, the executive branch, has author- 
ized and the number of individuals that the Mexican court system 
have allowed to be extradited, and the number of deportations 
which the Government of Mexico administratively has authorized 
to come to the United States. 

First, with respect to those who were authorized for extradition, 
I apologize we don't have data for 1995. We will try to update that. 
But if you look at that time series, you will see that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico as a whole has generally increased the number of 
individuals who have been authorized, and there have been Mexi- 
can nationals who have been authorized for extradition, including, 
as Administrator Constantine said, one of the Amezcua brothers. 

The Mexican courts have not been as cooperative, shall we say, 
or at least have been unwilling to extradite at the same levels that 
the government has been willing to authorize extraditions. And you 
see below, a lower level of extraditions that were actually effected, 
individuals sent to the United States. 

And as has been correctly noted throughout, although there are 
four Mexican nationals who have been extradited over the past 4 
years, none of those individuals are major drug traffickers. There 
is one minor drug trafficker, but no major drug trafficker of Mexi- 
can nationality has been authorized for extradition. There was a 
major drug trafficker, Garcia Braggo, who was a dual national. 
That is the indication in the 1996 column. Overall, there have been 
drug traffickers but they have all been foreign citizens. 

It is equally important, I believe, to also look at the deportations, 
which, as you can see, these are not Mexican nationals but they 
have risen over this timeframe. In addition to that, it is also impor- 
tant to note that we have, this year for the first time, two success- 
ful prosecutions under article IV of the Mexican constitution in 
which an individual who was denied extradition to the United 
States was successfully prosecuted within the Mexican court sys- 
tem and brought to justice. 

So while we do not have what we believe to be an entirely ade- 
quate system of extradition, we are at least seeing cooperation with 
respect to the government in the prosecution of some individuals 
who have not been extradited. 

In addition to that, we have the first money laundering prosecu- 
tion after the money laundering laws have been established. We 
have vetted units that are coming on line. But that is not to say 
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that this is a perfect record, and Administrator Constantine, I 
think, has made that case quite clearly. 

Particularly, we are concerned about the corruption that has 
been found in vetted units after they have been vetted. That said, 
those individuals have been moved to other assignments, perhaps 
not entirely adequate but at least out of the picture of working 
with us in those vetted units. Moreover, much of the information 
that we have is derived essentially from Mexican Government and 
law enforcement officials. 

We have two significant negative court decisions regarding extra- 
dition of criminals to the United States. Having said that, the 
Mexican Government has indicated to us that those decisions will 
be appealed. And we have, as I indicated earlier, the rising opium 
poppy cultivation, which expanded despite an increased effort. 
These are issues and areas of concern. 

But let me also come back for a moment and talk very briefly 
about the overall record in terms of trying to deal, on the part of 
the Mexican Government, with the senior levels of management of 
the various cartels which exist in Mexico. 

First, the Juarez or Carrillo-Fuentes organization, the chief of se- 
curity, ‘Noe Breto was rearrested this year. General Jesus Gutier- 
rez-Rebollo received 14 additional years making his term of sen- 
tence 30 e: for the corruption that he und Go. on behalf of 
this carte 

Carlos Topillia, the reported founder of the cartel has received 27 
years in prison for the result of his actions. Sixty-five members of 
the cartel have been indicted, although not yet arrested. And 111 
cartel properties have been seized in 1998. 

With respect to the Tijuana cartel or the Arellano-Felix organiza- 
tion, General Alfredo Navarro Larra received 20 years for bribery 
on behalf of the cartel. The two Arellano-Felix brothers have been 
formally indicted. Key security and money launderers have been in- 
dicted. The key lieutenant, Paez Martinez, has been approved for 
extradition. In the Sinaloa [ph.sp.] cartel or the Miguel Caro- 
Quintero cartel we have two key lieutenants arrested, R.C. Jucopo 
and Jose Soto-Soto. 

We have two outstanding provisional arrest warrants for Miguel 
and Rafael Caro-Quintero and the youngest brother, Jose, remains 
in prison under arrest. 

I think that in addition to that we have the Calima or the 
Amezcua Conteres cartel. The two brothers are arrested and re- 
main in prison despite the dismissal by the Mexican courts of the 
Mexican charges, basically on the charges that we have brought 
against those individuals. Seventeen members have been indicted. 
The Addon Amezcua-Quintero, another brother has also been in- 
dicted for firearms violations. 

In addition to that, a member of the Colombian Calle cartel, who 
k a ae r operating in Mexico, William Moran, has also been ar- 

t was done at our request. This is a mixed record, 
‘hig we 7 that in total, with respect to the issue of fully co- 
operating, we have a Mexican Government that is committed to co- 
operation with the United States. 

We have indications by that government of serious intent to do 
serious business and indications that they have done that serious 
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business. They are waging independently and in cooperation with 
us, a serious counternarcotics effort. It will require time. It will re- 
quire effort. It will require commitment, and it will require co- 
operation by the United States with that government to develop 
the mutual trust that we need to make over the time ahead. 

That concludes my presentation. Thank you very much for this 
opportunity to testify, and I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Beers follows:] 
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Oversight of U.S.-Mexico Counternarcotics Efforts 


Introduction 


Thank you Mr. Chairman, Members of the House Government 
Reform and Oversight Committee Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice, Drug Policy and Human Resources, for the 
invitation to meet with you today to discuss U.S.-Mexico 
counternarcotics cooperation. Mexico is one of the 
countries of greatest strategic importance to the United 
States and counternarcotics is one of the most critical 
aspects of that relationship. | 


I will provide a strategic overview of our relations with 
Mexico and a summary of Mexico's 1998 counternarcotics 
effort and key aspects of bilateral cooperation at the 
policy level. I will lay out for you the reasons for the 
President's decision to fully certify Mexico in the annual 
certification review and describe how the Executive Branch 
agencies worked together to prepare the annual narcotics 
report and the recommendations to the President. The other 
witnesses will focus on Mexico’s counternarcotics 
performance and cooperation with the U.S. in their 
specialized areas. : 


Strategic Overview of Mexico 


The relationship between Mexico and the United States is 
one of the most multifaceted and dynamic we enjoy with any 
other nation. New ties and relationships form every day. 


Mexico became our second-largest export market in 1998, 
with $80 billion in U.S. exports. Exports to Mexico are 
growing faster than to almost all other countries and 
support nearly a million U.S. jobs. Because of adherence to 
sound macroeconomic policies, and because NAFTA linked 
Mexico to the growing U.S. economy, Mexico has been the 
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least affected of all major Latin American economies by the 
global financial crisis. 


Trade is, of course, dependent on the efficient movement of 
legitimate commerce and people between the two countries. 
The U.S./Mexican border is the busiest border in the world 
with more than 250 million people, 75 million cars, 3 
million trucks, and almost five hundred thousand rail cars 
crossing it each year. NAFTA has also brought about: 
increased cooperation among authorities who are working 
together to promote legitimate commerce while improving the 
capabilities of their respective law enforcement agencies 
to combat drug trafficking and related crimes. 


Mexico’s 1999 budget is the most austere in decades. That 
said, over the past several years, crime and violence 
reached unacceptable levels prompting the Zedillo 
Administration, despite the budget crisis, to announce a 
massive $500 million investment in Mexico’s law enforcement 
and counternarcotics infrastructure over three years. This 
is on top of a $388 million increase announced last August 
for enhancing law enforcement training, support, and 
benefits. 


Although our overall relations with Mexico are in general 
very good, there are persistent, important areas of 
contention and relations remain subject to occasional 
reverses on particular issues. This is particularly true 
in the area of law enforcement and counternarcotics, where 
cooperation is made more difficult by periodic 
controversies. The major controversy in 1998 was the 
Operation Casablanca money laundering investigation; while 
a success from the law enforcement perspective, it 
highlighted the need to develop better mechanisms for 
communication and coordination in sensitive cross-border 
law enforcement operations. 


The U.S. drug certification process is, of course, a 
perennial flash point for Mexican sensitivities and this 
year is no exception. The process is roundly criticized by 
the Mexican press, the public, academicians, and the 
political opposition. 


The President’s Decision to Certify Mexico 


After carefully weighing all aspects of our bilateral 
relationship, the President determined that Mexico 
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cooperated fully with the U.S. on counternarcotics during 
1998 and took steps to comply with the goals and objectives 
stated in the United Nations drug convention. He 
recognized that Mexico faces very serious drug-related 
problems, including significant drug production and 
transshipment, money laundering, and narcotics related- 
corruption. The Government of Mexico has acknowledged 
these problems also and has taken significant actions and 
made substantial commitments to address them. K: 


The Importance of Counternarcotics Cooperation with Mexico 


Few issues have as significant an impact upon the United 
States and Mexico - individually as nations and bilaterally 
as neighbors - than that of illicit drugs. 


Still fewer issues have such an immediate impact on the 
lives of ordinary citizens on both sides of the border. 
Illegal drug trafficking and abuse generate crime, 
violence, corruption, and social decay wherever they occur. 
While both countries look upon the border as a symbol of 
national sovereignty, it is a thing invisible and 
irrelevant to transnational organized crime. 


An Agenda for Cooperation 


The United States and Mexico fully understand this and have 
forged a bilateral alliance to combat shared aspects of the 
problem which cannot be addressed individually, such as: 


drug shipments smuggled from South and Central America; 
chemicals shipped or diverted to illicit drug producers; 
the laundering of drug proceeds; 

illicit drug production; 


smuggling of illicit drugs, chemicals, drugs and cash 
across our shared maritime and land borders; 


border violence; 
rising drug abuse in border communities, and of course; 
e the operation of trans-border criminal organizations. 


While national and bilateral anti-drug efforts are 
critically important, the two governments also recognize 
that they must work intensively with countries throughout 
the hemisphere and around the world to combat international 
drug trafficking effectively and to begin to reverse its 
deleterious social, health, security, and economic effects. 
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We have therefore worked very closely together in 
international fora - notably the United Nations (UN) and 
the Organization of American States (OAS). I have worked 
personally with Mexican officials on important issues, such 
as the United Nations Special Session on Narcotics Control, 
the Santiago Summit, and the development of a Multilateral 
Evaluation Mechanism for Narcotics Performance within the 
OAS. They have been cooperative partners and the `` 
international counternarcotics alliance is stronger today 
for the energy and commitment that Mexico has brought to 
these efforts. 


Nationally, Mexico has mounted one of the broadest and most 
multifaceted counternarcotics programs in the world, 
reflecting both the complexity of the drug problem there as 
well as the commitment of the Zedillo Administration to 
combat it. 


Mexico’s National Counternarcotics Effort 


Mexico’s comprehensive national counternarcotics program 
includes: 


A three-pronged interdiction program aimed at detecting 
and deterring the illegal entry of drug shipments into 
Mexican territory, airspace or waters; 


e A longstanding eradication campaign which has destroyed 
more illicit drug crops than any country in the world; 


e New specialized investigative units that, while 
encumbered by some setbacks, are building cases against 
‘the most significant drug traffickers and trafficking 
organizations, in close cooperation with U.S. law 
enforcement; 


e A treasury ministry that is making headway in detecting 
suspicious transactions and combating money laundering. 


e Law enforcement and health agencies which are working to 
detect and deter smuggling or diversion of chemicals used 


in drug production; 


e A new nationwide drug abuse survey which has given new 
insights into the level of the abuse problem among 
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Mexico’s 93 million people, half of whom are under the 
age of 21. 


Mexico had some principal accomplishments in 1998: 


The world's highest combined total opium and marijuana 
eradication. Last year, Mexico was second only to 
Colombia, which achieved an unprecedented single-year 
success - due in large part to massive U.S. assistance. 


According to U.S. experts, Mexico effectively eradicated 
9,500 hectares of opium - an increase of 1,500 hectares 
over 1997. 


Mexico’s eradication program has drastically reduced 
Marijuana cultivation over the past six years, and net 
production has dropped by more than half, from 7,795 
metric tons in 1992 to 2,300 in 1998. 


Mexico seized 22.6 metric tons of cocaine, 1,062 metric 
tons of marijuana, and 96 kilograms of methamphetamine. 


Mexico arrested the key leadership of the Amezcua 
Contreras organization, leading methamphetamine 
traffickers in this hemisphere. While Mexican charges 
were dropped, the GOM continues to hold them under a 
provisional arrest warrant from the U.S. 


Mexico’s ability to combat money laundering offenses 
increased again in 1998 with the establishment of an 
enforcement unit in the Attorney General’s Office, 
complementing the financial intelligence unit established 
in the treasury ministry in 1997. 


Mexico instituted, for the first time, an intensive 
screening process for law enforcement personnel, 
particularly those in sensitive positions in counter-drug 
units. 


The GOM successfully prosecuted a number of significant 
narcotraffickers who received sentences ranging up to 40 
years, including former national drug coordinator, Jesus 
Gutierrez Rebollo, who received an increase in his 
sentence to 30 years. | 
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e Other key convictions for drug-related crimes in 1998 
include Pedro and Oscar Lupercio Serratos (13 years), 
Francisco Cabrera of the Tijuana Cartel (40 years), 
General Alfredo Navarro Lara (20 years), Carlos Enrique 
Tapia, reputed founder of Juarez cartel (27 years), 
Ernesto "Don Neto" Fonseca Carrillo (an additional 11 
years, 6 months). 


e The GOM arrested several former senior officials on 
charges of aiding and abetting the drug cartels, 
including General Jorge Maldonado Vega, former military 
commander of Baja California and former federal police 
commanders Adrian Carrera Fuentes and Ramon Baez Marquez. 


e Mexico extradited 12 fugitives to the U.S. in 1998, 
including three Mexican nationals. One of these was a 
drug trafficker sought by the U.S. for the murder of a 
U.S. Border Patrol agent, a case of great importance to 
the U.S. Government. The Executive Branch issued 15 
extradition orders for fugitives from U.S. justice, some 
of which are still in the Mexican judicial appeals 
process. 


It is important to note that these arrests and prosecutions 
include significant players in each of the leading drug 
cartels: 

Juarez Cartel (Carrillo Fuentes Organization) 


e Chief of Security Noe Brito re-arrested. 


e General Jesus Gutierez Rebollo received 14 extra years 
for a total of 30. 


e Carlos Tapia, reported to be the cartel’s founder, 
received 27 years. 


e 65 cartel members indicted in 1998. 


111 cartel properties seized in 1998. 
Tijuana Cartel (Arellano-Felix) 


e General Alfredo Navarro Lara received 20 years for 
bribery on the cartel’s behalf. 
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Hitman Francisco Cabrera got 40 years for killing a 
federal police commander. 


Two of the Arellano-Felix brothers have been formally 
indicted. 


Key security and money launderers arrested. 


Key lleutenant Paez Martinez approved for extradition. 


Sinaloa Cartel (Miguel Caro-Quintero) 


2 key lieutenants arrested: Arce Jacobo and Jose Soto 
Soto. 


2 outstanding provisional arrest warrants for Miguel 
and Rafael Caro-Quintero. 


Jose Caro-Quintero, younger brother of Miguel and 
Rafael, was arrested. 


Colima Cartel (Amezcua Contreras) 


Cali 


Like 


Jesus and Luis Amezcua Contreras arrested. 
17 members indicted (including Jesus and Luis). 


Adan Amezcua Contreras, another brother, indicted on 
firearms violations. 


Cartel (Rodriguez Orejuela Organization) 


Arrested, at U.S. request, William Moran, an American 
citizen lawyer to Colombian drug lords Miguel and 
Gilberto Rodriguez Orejuela. 


most programs of its kind, Mexico’s counternarcotics 


effort suffered setbacks as well as successes. 


e In 1998, the GOM uncovered evidence of corruption in the 
special vetted units that had been specially created to 
avoid corruption. While we and Mexico strongly applaud 
the uncovering of this and any other corruption as the 
Only way to demonstrate our joint commitment to the rule 
of law, this corruption may have resulted in the 
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compromise of several investigations in which the U.S. 
supplied information. 


Most of the law enforcement personnel dismissed by 
Attorney General Madrazo and former Attorney General 
Lozano for corruption sought legal relief under Mexico’s 
strong labor laws and many were reinstated. That said, 
recognizing the need to adjust the balance between due 
process and anti-corruption efforts, the GOM has’ 
addressed the problem with legislation which, if enacted, 
will allow compensation other than reinstatement for 
officials improperly removed from their jobs. 


In August 1998, 14 enlisted personnel of the elite 
Airmobile Special Forces Groups (GAFES) assigned to the 
Mexico City airport were arrested on charges of drug 
trafficking and alien smuggling. 


While we made progress in our extradition relationship in 
1998, Mexican appellate courts ruled that two Mexican 
drug traffickers should be tried in Mexico. Another 
appellate court decision now being appealed by the GOM is 
the case of two Argentine drug traffickers where 
extradition was denied without U.S. assurances that life 
sentences would not be imposed. 


Mexican concern over the Operation Casablanca money 
laundering investigation led the GOM to announce an 
investigation of whether U.S. Customs Service agents 
violated Mexican law. The Mexican Attorney General 
announced in February 1999 that there was no violation of 
Mexican law. 


While net production of marijuana dropped, opium poppy 
cultivation expanded despite increased levels of opium 
poppy eradication. 


The Department’s annual narcotics report (INCSR) provides a 
comprehensive overview of the results of Mexico’s efforts 
over the past year and which I have summarized in my 
written submission today. 


Views on Cooperation and Performance 


Those of us testifying here today will be pleased to 
discuss in detail any issues about which you wish more 
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information and provide our individual perspectives on the 
status of counternarcotics cooperation with Mexico. 


From the view of the Department of State, which is charged 
with coordinating interagency efforts in this area 
overseas, differences of viewpoint are normal extensions of 
the differences in agency missions, vantage points, and 
experiences. We have different viewpoints on specific 
issues or events, not because one agency is right ahd one 
is wrong, but because we are looking at them from different 
institutional perspectives. 


Policymakers need this kind of input to understand complex 
situations better, to make or change policies, to determine 
priorities, and to balance competing interests. 


Through the certification process, we consult each agency 
involved in international counternarcotics about its 
experiences with each of the Major Source and Transit 
Countries and its views about the level of cooperation it 
received from its counterpart agency in that country. It 
is not uncommon for one agency to have a more positive 
experience and another to have a more negative experience. 
From those views, a consensus emerges and a recommendation 
is made to the President whether those countries have 
“cooperated fully” with the United States. 


This is a responsibility the Department of State takes very 
seriously and we work hard to ensure that each agency 
participates fully in reaching consensus. This 
recommendation does not reflect each participant’s every 
view, but those views shared by most. This keeps the 
process objective, dispassionate, and balanced. 


We do the same thing in compiling information for the 
International Narcotics Control Strategy Report. The 
Mexico chapter in the INCSR therefore represents the 
collective assessment of efforts and events. 


What you will hear today are presentations on individual 
agency viewpoints that went into the development of the 
consensus report and the recommendation to the President. 
You will hear that Mexico made significant progress in some 
areas, and had a disappointing performance in others. You 
may even hear one agency characterize as a success 
something another agency views as a failure. Both are 
accurate and relevant - from their different perspectives. 
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From our different perspectives, however, we arrive at 
pretty much the same point - that, overall, Mexico 
continued to cooperate with us in fighting illegal drugs. 
This does not mean that Mexico gave a stellar 
counternarcotics performance in 1998 or, for that matter, 
that we are resting on our own performance over the same 
period. It does not mean that Mexico agreed with the U.S. 
on all drug-related issues. It does not mean that ‘Mexico 
did everything the United States asked of it in the 
counternarcotics effort. It does not mean that Mexico 
achieved as much success in combating corruption as we 
might have liked. It does not mean that there isn’t a huge 
amount of work left to be done. 


However, Mexico independently waged a serious effort to 
combat drug trafficking, production and abuse in concert 
with its obligations under the 1988 UN Convention. It took 
concrete and substantial steps to counter drug-related 
corruption and violence. It certainly cooperated with the 
U.S. on the full range of counternarcotics activities. 


Building an Alliance 


Looking at counternarcotics policies and programs from the 
beginning of the Zedillo Administration in December 1994, 
it is clear that Mexico has made significant progress. We 
are convinced that President Ernesto Zedillo is fully 
committed to fighting drug trafficking and to a strong 
counternarcotics alltance with the United States. 


It is easy to question if nameless and faceless foreign 
politicians and bureaucrats could do more about drugs if 
they were really serious. For those of us who work 
counternarcotics issues day in and day out, Mexico’s 
counternarcotics officials are not faceless, they are 
respected and indispensable colleagues. We see the 
impossible hours they work. We have witnessed how they 
continue to press ahead despite the constant threat of 
violence and intimidation - not just against themselves but 
their families. We have seen how devastated they were when 
other colleagues were gunned down by traffickers and how 
demoralized when their good efforts have been undercut by a 
officials who have succumbed to corruption. 
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There is no doubt in my mind about the commitment of such 
colleagues to the drug issue, and to their full cooperation 
with the U.S. 

The relationships that have developed these past five years 
between President Zedillo and President Clinton, between 
Attorney General Madrazo and Attorney General Reno, between 
Secretaries of Health Shalala and de la Fuente, between 
Undersecretaries of the Treasury Johnson and Gomez ` 
Gordillo, between other Cabinet officers and their 
counterparts, and between many other officials at every 
level below them - are real. 


They are not just two-dimensional “photo opportunity” 
relationships marched out for an annual bi-national event, 
but are vital, productive and continuing. Through the 
High-Level Contact Group and other mechanisms, we have 
attempted to harness this personal and professional 
dynamism into permanent frameworks for ongoing 
institutional cooperation. The Bi-National Anti-Drug 
Strategy and Performance Measures of Effectiveness codify 
shared goals and objectives and outline courses of action 
for reaching those objectives, and for measuring how well 
we are doing in reaching those objectives. 


This is unprecedented in our counternarcotics cooperation 
with other countries, and, to my knowledge, has never been 
attempted between any two governments. 


This support for cooperation with the United States is not 
only held by senior Mexican government officials, but also 
by the average citizen. A recent U.S. Information Agency 
poll of the Mexican public had some startling results. 
Ninety percent supported an increased role for the Mexican 
military in the anti-drug effort. Despite bilateral 
tensions over Operation Casablanca, and despite the hated 
certification process, 83 percent of the Mexican public 
endorsed increased cooperation between Mexico and the 
United States. This is up from just 47 percent in 1996. 
Why has support for bilateral cooperation nearly doubled in 
Just two years? 


This certainly reflects increased public awareness about 
the threat of drugs, but I am convinced that a significant 
factor is that the U.S. has changed its approach to one of 
engagement and not needless confrontation. We have 
encouraged, not criticized; we have asked, not demanded. 
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Mexico is a proud nation willing to work with us on a basis 
of respect and partnership. That is how Mexico defines 
cooperation. 

Cooperation does not mean that there will not be occasional 
disagreements. Our cooperative relationship has suffered 
setbacks, and will again. The critical questions to ask 
are whether disagreements are resolved constructively and 
whether the partnership can rally and forge ahead after a 
serious setback. The answer is yes. This is quite an 
achievement, but it could easily be undermined by a return 
to an adversarial or punitive approach to counternarcotics 
cooperation. 


We have a lot at stake in law enforcement cooperation with 
Mexico, too much to put at risk because of disagreement on 
one or another issue or general frustration over slow 
progress. Without cooperation, without a foundation of 
friendship and mutual trust, we would solve no 
disagreements and there would be no progress. 


I believe that my duty in carrying out the certification 
law is to lay out the facts before you - good and bad - and 
then tell you what is being done about it. Where a country 
has not cooperated fully with the United States or taken 
adequate steps on its own to combat drugs - and shows no 
will to do so - I will not hesitate to advocate denial of 
certification or certification based on national interests. 
However, where the will to cooperate and to improve is 
genuine, I cannot in good conscience do other than 
recommend full certification. 


Conclusion 


The Department of State, and I daresay I speak for all of 
the agencies which work closely with Mexico, will continue 
to press for more effective action by both governments 
against the shared threat. It is in the U.S. national 
interests to do so. 


The newly released Performance Measures of Effectiveness 
(PMEs) set targets for both governments by which you and 
the Mexican Congress can judge our performance. The first 
evaluation of the performance by the two governments in 
implementing the Bi-National Drug Strategy is scheduled for 
September. For most of the targets, there are objective 
criteria for measuring success; for others this was not 
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appropriate and other kinds of measures were developed. 

The objective is not to see whether we pass or fail, but to 
press both governments toward greater progress and to 
increase accountability to our nations. 


I ask for your support as we move ahead. We welcome your 
constructive criticism and your assistance in keeping the 
strategy and the alliance focused on our duties to the | 
American and Mexican people. I also ask that you help us 
use the certification process constructively, to become a 
positive force for partnership and performance. 


Mexico is in the process of a profound political 
transition, which will, in the long term, assist in our 
joint accomplishment of the counternarcotics task. Over 
the next few years, the increasingly open and accountable 
government will strengthen the focus of Mexicans on the 
institutional renewal needed to combat the corrosive 
effects of drug trafficking and corruption. 


As I indicated earlier, there is wide agreement in Mexico 
on the profound threat posed by narcotics trafficking to 
Mexican institutions and society and the critical need to 
confront this threat. Mexico is working to turn that wide 
agreement into concrete results. We can help this process 
by being a steady, dependable partner, by supporting the 
forces for change and reform. Returning to a time of 
finger pointing and sitting in judgment helps only those 
who wish to exploit the gaps or weaknesses in the 
partnership - principally transnational organized crime. 


Thank you. 
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“The Certification Process” 

1-Mar-99 

Paper prepared by the Subcommittee on and Criminal Justice, 
Drug Policy and Human Resources 


Summary 
The “Certification Process,” first enacted in 1986, 

culminates in the president’s annual decision to certify or 

decertify countries which he determines to be either “major 
drug-transit countries” or “major illicit drug producing 
countries” (which together make up the so-called “majors 
list”). However, it is really a year long process which 
begins with the submission of the majors list. 

The president submits the majors list to Congress on 
November 1. § 490 of The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(FAA) requires that 50 percent of the assistance 
appropriated for any country on the majors list not be 
obligated or expended unless the country is later certified. 

By March 1 of each year, the president is required to 
submit certification decisions to Congress. The 
International Narcotics Strategy Report (INCSR, pronounced 
INK-sir), required by § 489, provides the justification for 
certification decisions. 

Based on the INCSR, the president may choose any one of 
the following three courses of action: 

° Certify that a country is fully cooperating with the 
U.S. or that the country has taken adequate steps on 
its own to comply with the UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances (referred to as Fully Certified) 

° Certify that vital national interests require that 
assistance not be cut off and that sanctions be waived 
(referred to as Certified with a National Interest 
Waiver or Decertified with a National Interest waiver, 
the first option being preferred) 

° Take no action (referred to as Decertified) 

If either certification is made, all assistance is released 

and no further action is required of the president unless 

Congress passes a joint resolution disapproving of the 

president's certification. If, on the other hand, a country 

is decertified, it loses the remaining 50 percent of aid for 
the current fiscal year and all assistance for future years 
until it has been certified. The U.S. is also required to 
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vote against the country in all multilateral development 
banks. A number of trade sanctions are also available for 
use at the discretion of the president. 

In Fiscal Year 1995, decertification did not affect 
military or economic assistance for narcotics enforcement 
activities. However, the provision that waived S 490 for 
these two types of assistance lasted for only FY 1995. 


Formulation of “Majors” List 

The majors list includes 28 countries in 1999. A list 
of the countries and their certification status appears in 
the “1999 Certification Decisions” section in this paper. 

The countries placed on the majors list are those that 
meet the definitions set out in S 481(e) of the FAA. The 
definition of “major illicit drug producing country” is set 
out in paragraph (2) as a country in which 1,000 hectares of 
illicit opium poppy or illicit coca is cultivated or 
harvested, or 5,000 hectares of illicit cannabis is 
cultivated or harvested, in any year. “Major drug-transit 
country,” as defined in paragraph (5), is any country that 
is a significant direct source of drugs to the U.S. ora 
country through which drugs are transported. The president 
is required to notify Congress of what countries he has 
determined to be “major drug-transit countries” and “major 
illicit drug producing countries” by November 1 of each 
year. 


Criteria for Certification 

In order to determine whether a country on the majors 
list should be certified, the president must use the 
statutory criteria set out in § 490(b) (2) or provide the 
rationale for a national interest certification under § 
490 (b) (3). These requirements are substantially less 
cumbersome than those imposed by previous versions of the 
statute. The incorporation of the UN Convention Against 
Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances (UN Convention) has substantially simplified the 
process. 

In making the determination on certification the 
president considers the extent to which a country has 
complied with the following: (1) the UN Convention, 
including its provisions on cultivation, production, 
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distribution, sale, transport, financing, money laundering, 
asset seizure, extradition, law enforcement, precursor 
chemical control and demand reduction; (2) the applicable 
bilateral agreement or multilateral agreement to which the 
U.S. is a party, and (3) the steps deemed necessary to 
eliminate corruption involving narcotics. 

If the president makes a national interest 
certification, the certification must include an assessment 
of the vital national interest placed at risk by cutting off 
assistance and a statement weighing the risks associated 
with cutting off assistance and those posed by the country's 
failure to combat narcotics. 


Congressional Disapproval 

The result of decertification, described in the 
"Results of Non-certification” section of this paper, will 
not apply if Congress enacts a joint resolution expressing 
disapproval of the president's determination within 30 
calendar days after the receipt of that decision. S 490(g) 
contains a fast-track procedure for consideration in the 
Senate, but the House fast-track provision was deleted by 
the International Narcotics Control Corrections Act of 1994. 
However, in the Senate, by law, only a resolution 
unconditionally disapproving of the certification can move 
to the floor under expedited procedures. A recent history 
of disapproval resolutions can be found in the “History of 
Recent Congressional Action” section of this paper. 


Results of Non-certification 

Any country not certified under either the cooperation 
or national interest standard is subject to the following 
specific sanctions in accordance with § 490 of the FAA: 


° Loss of 50 percent of current fiscal year assistance S 
490(a) (1) 

° Loss of all future fiscal year assistance S 490(e) (1) 

° US representative must vote against any assistance to 


the country by a multilateral development bank S 
490(a) (2), S 490(e) (2) 
The president has the authority to impose the following 
additional sanctions at his discretion in accordance with S 
802 of the Trade Act of 1974: 


° Deny preferential tariff treatment under GSP, CBERA, or 
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° Increase duties on any dutiable product S 802(a) (2) 
° Impose duties on one or more duty-free products S 
802 (a) (3) 
° End any customs pre-clearance process S 802(a) (5) 
° Suspend any aviation privileges of country's carriers 
to and from U.S. S 802(d) (1) 
° Suspend any aviation between the country and the U.S. S 
802 (d) (1) 
° Terminate any aviation agreement between the country 


and the U.S. S 802(d) (2) 


Recertification 

In addition to the annual certification decision 
mandated by the FAA, the president may certify a country at 
any other time, if, in addition to the normal requirements, 
the president certifies that either: 
the country has undergone a fundamental change in 
government, or there has been a fundamental change in the 
conditions that justified the president's decision or the 
Congressional resolution of disapproval. 
If the president issues a certification meeting these 
criteria, and Congress enacts a joint resolution approving 
the president's determination, the certification becomes 
effective and assistance can be restored. 


1999 Certification Decisions 


Afghanistan Decertified 

Aruba Certified 

The Bahamas Certified 

Belize Certified 

Bolivia Certified 

Brazil Certified 

Burma Decertified 

Cambodia National Interest Certification 
China Certified © | 
Colombia Certified 

Dominican Republic Certified 

Ecuador Certified 

Guatemala Certified 

Haiti National Interest Certification 


Hong Kong Certified 
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History of Certification Law 
The Certification Process as it currently exists has 
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India Certified 
Jamaica Certified 
Laos Certified 
Mexico Certified 
Nigeria National Interest Certification 
Pakistan Certified 
Panama Certified 
Paraguay National Interest Certification 
Peru Certified 
Taiwan Certified 
Thailand Certified 
Venezuela Certified 
Vietnam Certified 


been amended since it was first introduced into the FAA in 
1986. Most amendments have occurred in International 
Narcotics Control Acts. Many of the amendments were limited 
to certain fiscal years. Some have been renewed, others made 
permanent and others lapsed. 


International PL 99-570 Sets out original framework 

Narcotics Title II 

Control Act of (HR 5352) 

1986 

International PL 100-690 Expands criteria for full 

Narcotics Title IV certification, requires non- 

Control Act of (HR 4841) certified countries to sign 

1988 bilateral agreement before 
being certified, extends 
congressional review period 
from 30 to 45 days, removes 
fast-track, waives 
certification requirements 
for certain countries 

International PL 101-231 Technical and conforming 

Narcotics (HR 3611) amendments, extends waiver, 

Control Act of defines drug-producing 

1989 country by metric ton of 
production 

International PL 101-623 Extends waiver 
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Narcotics (HR 5567) 

Control Act of 

1990 

International PL 102-588 Adds compliance with UN 

Narcotics (HR 6187) convention to criteria, 

Control Act of expands criteria for off- 

1992 schedule recertification, 
restores congressional fast 
track procedure, adds 
rewrite never enacted into 
law 

International PL 103-447 Extends current procedures, 

Narcotics (HR 5246) puts off rewrite, reduces 

Control review period to thirty 

Corrections Act days, deletes House fast- 

of 1994 track, updates drug- 
producing definition by 
hectares of cultivation, 
waives assistance cutoffs 
with respect to 
counternarcotics law 
enforcement, economic 
assistance for FY95 only 

Federal Reports PL 104-66 Strikes rewrites, uses 

Elimination and current procedures without 

Sunset Act of time limitation 

1995 


Role of § 614 

§ 614 of the FAA allows the president to authorize 
assistance under the FAA without regard to any limitation 
imposed by the FAA, the Arms Export Control Act, any revenue 
bill, or any authorization or appropriations act funding the 
provision of the FAA if the president determines that doing 
so is important to the security interests of the United 
States. The president must notify Congress of any such 
determination. There are numerous restrictions on this 
authority detailed fully in the FAA. § 614 applies to the 
restrictions imposed by the Certification Process in § 490. 
President Clinton utilized the authority vested in him by § 
614(a) (2) on August 16, 1997 (Presidential Determination No. 
97-31) to “make sales and extend credits to Colombia of up 
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to $30 million in Foreign Military Financing under the Arms 
Export Control Act, without regard to any provision of the 
law within the scope of S 614.” In addition, the president 
also utilized the authority vested in him by S 614(a) (1) to 
"furnish up to $600,000 in Fiscal Year 1997 funds under 
Chapter 5 of part II of the Act for Colombia, without regard 
to any provision of the law within the scope of S 614.” 


History of Recent Congressional Action 

In the second session of the 105" Congress, both the 
House and Senate introduced legislation expressing 
disapproval with the president’s decision to fully certify 
Mexico. In the House, Representatives Clay Shaw and John 
Mica introduced a resolution (H. J. Res. 114) that would 
reverse President Clinton’s action to certify Mexico but 
grant the president waiver authority for the economic 
penalties. H. J. Res. 114 was not taken up by the House 
International Relations Committee and did not reach the 
House floor for a vote. In the Senate, Senators Coverdell 
and Feinstein introduced S. J. Res. 42, to decertify Mexico, 
and S. J. Res. 43, to decertify Mexico but grant a national 
interest waiver. On March 26, 1998 by a vote of 45-54, the 
Senate rejected S. J. Res. 42. The Senate vote cut across 
ideological and regional lines. S. J. Res. 43 was not taken 
up by the Senate because the deadline for Congress to block 
Clinton’s certification was March 28, 1998 and, by law, only 
a simple decertification resolution was protected against 
dilatory tactics that would have delayed any vote until time 
ran out. 


In the first session of the 105‘ Congress, both the 
House and the Senate introduced legislation expressing 
disapproval with the president’s decision to fully certify 
Mexico. Two types of legislation were introduced: (1) H. J. 
Res. 58 and S. J. Res. 21 would have reversed the 
president’s favorable certification of Mexico, but would 
have allowed a one-year waiver based upon national security 
interests; (2) S. J. Res. 19 and S. J. Res. 20 would have 
simply decertified Mexico. Intended largely as symbolic 
gestures to our border ally, expressing pungent criticism of 
rampant corruption and inadequate efforts to cooperate with 
law enforcement authorities, the resolutions gained momentum 
due to initial bipartisan support. 
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Representative J. Dennis Hastert introduced an 
amendment to H. J. Res. 58 that would have allowed Mexico to 
avoid decertification if the president could obtain reliable 
assurances that Mexico would meet, in the next 90 days, 
certain criteria, such as permission for U.S. law 
enforcement officers to carry weapons and authorization for 
more Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) agents. The 
amendment passed by the margin of 251-175; H. J. Res. 58 
passed in the House by the slim margin of 212-205. Fearing 
a nationalist backlash and a deterioration in diplomatic and 
law enforcement relations between Mexico and the U.S., the 
Senate adopted a bipartisan amendment to H. J. Res. 58 
introduced by Senators Coverdell and Feinstein. The 
resolution, a product of negotiations with senior 
administration officials, required that President Clinton 
report to Congress by Sept. 1 on progress made by Mexico in 
certain areas. The Senate passed H. J. Res. 58 by a broad 
margin of 94-5. 
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26 February 1999 


TEXT: STATEMENT OF EXPLANATION FOR MEXICO DRUG 
CERTIFICATION 


(White House issues annual report) (1010) 


WASHINGTON -- Following is the text of the Feb. 26 White House 
Statement of Explanation regarding Mexico's drug-certification status: 


(begin text) 
STATEMENT OF EXPLANATION, MEXICO 


Mexico made significant counter-narcotics progress in 1998. Building 
on presidential commitments made in May 1997, the United States and 
Mexico developed a Bi-National Drug Strategy -- released in February 
1998 -- which identified sixteen areas for cooperation in reducing the 
illicit consumption, production and trafficking in drugs. Later in 
1998, the two countries developed Performance Measures of 
Effectiveness for the Strategy to guide its implementation and to 
provide a means of monitoring progress. The Measures were formally 
adopted during President Clinton's trip to Mexico in February 1999. 
The U.S.-Mexico High-Level Contact Group on Narcotics Control (HLCG) 
and the Senior Law Enforcement Plenary continued to serve as the 
principal fora for coordination of bilateral counter-narcotics 
cooperation. 


USG agencies enjoy productive working relationships with Government of 
Mexico (GOM) counterparts across a broad range of counter-narcotics 


programs. The two governments have established numerous mechanisms, 
both formal and 


informal, to promote good communication and coordination. 


The most serious obstacles to both bilateral counter-narcotics 
cooperation and the effectiveness of Mexican agencies in combating the 
major drug cartels relate to institutional weaknesses, such as lack of 
adequate resources and training and widespread drug-related 
corruption. The GOM took a number of important steps in 1998 to 
address these problems. For example, for the first time ever, the 
Office of the Attorney General (PGR) implemented an intensive 
screening process for recruits to law enforcement as well as for all 
personnel assigned to sensitive positions. This level of screening 
will eventually be expanded to all PGR personnel. These kinds of 
reforms, along with bilateral training activities, are helping to 
build confidence between USG and GOM authorities, resulting in 
improved bilateral cooperation. 


The GOM also took steps during 1998 to implement important legislative 
reforms designed to enhance efforts against drug trafficking and 
organized crime. Among these steps were introduction of legislation 
regulating seized property to allow for asset forfeiture and sharing, 
streamlining the Mexican code of criminal procedure to facilitate 
prosecution of drug traffickers, and reducing the ability of employees 
dismissed for corruption to be reinstated upon appeal. In an effort to 


enhance professionalism and increase capabilities, Mexican law 
enforcement and judicial officials participated actively during 1998 
in various bilateral training programs designed to improve management 
of evidence, electronic surveillance, asset forfeiture, drug 
detection, and fraud investigation. 


During 1998, Mexican authorities arrested numerous drug traffickers, 
including Jesus and Luis Amezcua (major methamphetamine traffickers 
wanted for extradition to the United States), twenty members of the 
Amado Carrillo Fuentes Organization (the Juarez Cartel), the former 
military commander of Baja California, and two Federal Judicial Police 
chiefs. Notable convictions and sentences for drug-related crimes in 
1998 include former Drug Czar Army General Gutierrez Rebollo 
(sentenced to almost 14 years for offenses involving illegal 
possession and transportation of firearms and abuse of authority), and 
Ernesto "Don Neto" Fonseca Carrillo (sentenced on drug charges to 11 
years, in addition to time he is serving for the 1985 murder of a DEA 
agent). Over 10,000 Mexican nationals and 255 foreign nationals were 
arrested on drug- related charges. 


On the basis of legislation and regulations adopted in 1996-97, the 
GOM made progress last year in detecting and prosecuting instances of 
money laundering. The Financial Investigative Unit established in 1997 
in Mexico's Finance Ministry continued to work closely with USG 
counterparts on money laundering investigations, providing leads, 
follow-up and access to witnesses. With informational assistance and 
technical support from the USG, the GOM increased seizures of drug 
traffickers' assets in 1998, including a $250 million seizure of 
assets connected to Alcides Ramon-Magana in Cancun. Mexico's first 
successful prosecution for money laundering demonstrated encouraging 
progress in 1998. 


The GOM sustained its massive interdiction and eradication programs 
throughout 1998. For example, Mexican law enforcement and military 
personnel seized 22.6 metric tons of cocaine and over 1,000 metric 
tons of marijuana. They eradicated for an entire growing season 
approximately 9,500 hectares of opium poppy and 9,500 hectares of 
cannabis. The GOM continued cooperation with the USG in interdicting 
drug shipments throughout 1998. For example, during one major event, 
the GOM seized three tons of cocaine from a trafficking vessel forced 
to land by coordinated action by the U.S. Coast Guard and the Mexican 
Navy. In addition,’ bilateral cooperation in using U.S. air assets to 
detect and monitor drug flights increased in 1998. 


Both governments recognize that much remains to be done to dismantle 
the major international drug cartels, which pose such a serious threat 
to both nations. The criminal organizations based in Mexico are well 
financed and violent, placing Mexican law enforcement and military 
personnel at grave risk. The persistent corrupting influence of these 
groups is also an important concern for the GOM. 


President Zedillo has publicly underscored his commitment to combat 
drug trafficking and to strengthen Mexico's law enforcement 
institutions. He reaffirmed this commitment to U.S. officials, 
including in a June 1998 meeting with President Clinton at the UN 
General Assembly Special Session on Drugs. In February 1999, the GOM 
announced a major public security initiative which will significantly 
intensify the national anti-drug effort. Despite an austere budgetary 
situation, President Zedillo has directed the GOM to invest up to $500 
million over the next three years on enhancements to the nation's 
capabilities to interdict drug shipments, to combat the major drug 
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trafficking organizations, and to counter the corrupting influences 
that these organizations exert in both the public and private sectors. 
The initiative also calls for a major effort to address street crime 
and violence. 


The USG and the GOM have carefully nurtured positive working 
relationships, and the goodwill resulting from those efforts will 
remain essential as both Governments continue to confront the shared 
threat of international drug trafficking. 


(end text) 
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Mr. MicA. I have questions for both of our witnesses, but I am 
going to yield for just a moment to the chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, Mr. Ben Gilman, who has joined us 
and who has a statement he would like to make. He has left a 
meeting to come here. And without objection, if I may, I would like 
to recognize him at this time. 

Mr. GILMAN. Thank you, Chairman Mica. 

I regret that I was delayed in coming up and I am going to have 
to return. We are conducting a mark up on several foreign policy 
measures down on my committee. And I want to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for your leadership in holding this important hearing on 
the President’s, what I consider, ill-advised full certification of 
Mexico in our common fight against illicit drugs. 

And I thank you for bringing two top notch panelists before us, 
Mr. Beers from our Department of State, and Tom Constantine, 
our DEA Director, both of whom have been highly instrumental in 
trying to formulate a more effective drug policy for our Nation. And 
I appreciate your long-time efforts, Chairman Mica, both in helping 
draft the original certification statute and working with me and so 
many others here in the Congress in trying to keep illicit drugs in 
the forefront of our foreign policy and our national security agenda. 

Several Presidents in the past have said drug trafficking is a na- 
tional security problem and too often we forget that issue. Your un- 
derstanding about how the annual drug certification came about is 
important for those who wonder how we got here in today’s meas- 
uring of Mexico’s performance. And we in the Congress for far too 
long have heard many good words and pledges about fighting drugs 
together. 

But very often, little concrete action was ever forthcoming for the 
major producer or source nations who often promise to help us. 
These very same producers are transit nations but also, of course, 
at the same time they enjoy the benefits of our taxpayers’ largesse 
in the way of economic assistance, in the way of aid, trade, and 
multilateral loan guarantees and other benefits that we often con- 
sider as part of our foreign policy. 

Congress in 1986, I think wisely, combined the need for full co- 
operation in our efforts against drugs with the major producer or 
transit nations’ right to access some of American taxpayers’ lar- 
gesse. The American people have overwhelmingly supported certifi- 
cation since that time, and I also noted with some astonishment 
just last April in a Wall Street Journal poll that 65 percent of the 
people in Latin America agreed with the American public in that 
approach. 

They also favored U.S. imposed sanctions on countries not doing 
enough to combat drug production and trafficking. 

I remember at a recent, not too long ago, conference in Atlanta 
arranged by former President Carter in which we were debating 
the drug certification process. And there was some question raised 
as to whether or not that was beneficial to our policy. I happened 
to sit next to the former President of Bolivia, who leaned over to 
me and he said, “You know, if it wasn’t for the drug certification 
problem, despite all the protests to the contrary, we wouldn’t have 
passed very significant legislation in our parliament on asset sei- 
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zures and money laundering.” He said it has been a strong motiva- 
tion and [ certainly agree with that. 

The American people have been joined in support of certification , 
by important groups such as the National Conference of Mayors 
and the National Narcotics Officers Association Coalition, and 
other police officials who daily face the brutal cost and the deadly 
consequences of the illicit drugs from abroad on the streets of com- 
munities of our Nation. 

Simple, straightforward, and most importantly, always seeking 
our assurances from these producers and transit nations like Mex- 
ico that besides words, the President would be able to say to the 
Congress, we are getting full cooperation in our drug war. No chal- 
lenge, I don’t think, is more important than this vital fight against 
illicit drugs, especially in our own hemisphere. 

Mexico is a neighbor to the south, an important neighbor and the 
gateway, regrettably, for nearly 60 percent—60 percent of the illicit 
drugs entering our Nation. And as good neighbors alone, never 
mind the multilateral loan guarantees they may receive from us, 
I think we are entitled to full cooperation and they to ours as well. 

We are doing our share here at home with billions spent on de- 
mand reduction and treatment as well as reducing supplies. We 
have also provided assistance to the Mexican authorities in many 
areas to help them do a better job in fighting drugs. 

I led the way when Mexico wanted to get its military more in- 
volved in fighting drugs in helping obtain 72 United States Army 
Huey helicopters for Mexico and were pleased—incidentally, Mr. 
Beers, we thank you for your help in the recent initiative to pro- 
vide Hueys for Colombia. The Colombian narcotics police force that 
has been pleading for them for many months now—and we wel- 
come the opportunity that we are providing to them to help them 
fight the war. 

The “fully cooperating,” and that is in quotes, certification deci- 
sion of Mexico’s dismal record for 1998 cannot and ought not stand 
unchallenged. The administration itself is now in the business of 
giving us mere words, not any evidence of any concrete deeds and 
action. | 

We understand a resolution of disapproval has already been in- 
troduced and wisely, I note, with a national interest waiver so we 
give Mexico the failing grade of F that they deserve for perform- 
ance in the war on drugs without any adverse economic con- 
sequences. 

I look forward to working closely with Chairman Mica in this 
area of disapproval in the days and weeks ahead. We need to sit 
down and we need to discuss our concerns with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. They are not apparently hearing what they need to hear 
from the administration. 

It was very nice of them to say they have gotten some new equip- 
ment, new radar instruments, that are going to help in spending 
$400 million in that direction, but that’s not the end all and that’s 
not the most effective thing they should be doing. 

d I welcome the statement this week of the minority leader, 
Mr. Gephardt, that he felt compelled—compelled to disagree with 
the President’s certification of Mexico. This isn’t partisan politics. 
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It is about our young people. It is about our communities. It is 
about our national security. 

As I said yesterday at our own International Relations Commit- 
tee hearing, the high level working groups that our Nation and the 
Mexican Government now routinely convene on cooperating and 
fighting drugs, and we are pleased they are doing that, are avoid- _ 
ing the reality and the poor record that is obvious to all of us. Per- 
haps the high attitudes of those working groups affected the judg- 
ment of the administration officials who recommended to the Presi- 
dent—and they made a strong recommendation to the President 
and the President apparently relied on it—the totally unjustified 
mg to certify Mexico as fully cooperating in our common war 
on drugs. 

And I will try to be brief in closing. The facts are very different 
in Mexico. Drug seizures are down. No major kingpins have been 
extradited to our Nation. The administration admitted as much 
yesterday, even with all the charts and graphs in trying to paint 
the best picture. In addition, the Mexican Government has yet to 
— our courageous, dedicated DEA agents that Mr. Constantine 

as been seeking to carry sidearms with full diplomatic immunity 
in the dangerous drug war, permission that virtually every other 
cooperating government has provided. The head of the DEA, our 
lead drug fighting agency—and I am pleased he is here—Mr. Con- 
stantine, and we call him a cop’s cop, has called the corruption in 
Mexico the worst criminal threat to our Nation that he has ever 
seen in nearly 40 years of law enforcement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the hearing record, Mr. Chairman, 
include a column from today’s Washington Post by Bob Novak. Mr. 
Novak has examined the DEA’s Administrator’s outstanding law 
enforcement record and is clear of unambiguous analysis of the sit- 
uation in Mexico today, and he has concluded, as many have here 
in the Congress on both sides of the aisle, that the administration 
is also corrupting the certification process with this kind of full 
passing grade that it has provided to Mexico. 

a MICA. Without objection, that will be made a part of the 
record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. GILMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And in closing, let me say much more needs to be done. Congress 
is going to have to help lead the way. And I look forward to today's 
a and I will have an opportunity to examine it on the con- 
clusion 

I regret I am going to have to return to my International Rela- 
tions Committee. But I want to thank you for this opportunity to 
appear and for giving me the opportunity to add my words to your 
important hearing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank Chairman Gilman and look forward to co- 
operation of our two committees—subcommittees in this effort. 

Mr. GILMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mica. If I may, Mrs. Mink has a unanimous consent request. 

Mrs. MINK. Congressman Dennis Kucinich asked unanimous con- 
sent to have his opening statement inserted. 

Mr. MICA. Without objection, his statement will be made part of 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dennis J. Kucinich follows:] 
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Congressman Dennis Kucinich: 
Oversight Hearing on US / Mexico Counternarcotics Efforts 
March 4, 1999 


STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, one of the most important oversight aspects of 
this committee is to ensure that the U.S. drug policy is effective in 
assessing the situation and addressing the problem. 

I am deeply concerned with several aspects of U.S. 
counternarcotics policy towards Mexico. Namely, widespread 
corrupti ithin the Mexican government hinders our efforts to work 
effectively in conjunction with the Mexican authorities. The internal 
corruption iri Mexico has been classified by the government as the 
nation’s principle national security threat. The president of Mexico has 
publicly acknowledged deeply rooted corruption within the government 
and has begun to implement reforms. Congress should closely 
monitor the developments of these reforms. While our policies 
towards Mexico are geared towards combating the problem from the 
suppliers, we need to devote more resources domestically to 
effectively address the demand for illicit drugs. Spoken plainly, the 
fact remains that no matter how vigorously we work towards 


eradicating drug trafficking from outside our borders, there will 
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continue to be a significant drug problem while there is a significant 
demand for drugs. 

| look forward to the testimony of the witnesses and hope that 
the congress and this committee will closely evaluate the 


administration's drug policy towards Mexico. 
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Mr. Mica. If I may, I would like to proceed with questions. We 
can get right into it, and if Members have a comment or opening 
statement we would be glad to insert them in the record. 

First of all, Administrator Constantine, Congress passed—the 
House of Representatives did—several years ago, a number of re- 
quests of Mexico. I think six very specific requests, that we wanted 
to see some cooperation on. I think it is almost exactly 2 years ago, 
in March. Can you tell me, as I go over these, whether anything 
has been done or not, to your knowledge. 

First of all, a maritime agreement? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. You probably have to ask the Coast Guard or 
the State Department. 

Mr. MIcA. But to your knowledge, is there any progress in a mar- 
itime agreement? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I couldn’t say one way or the other, Congress- 
man. I am not familiar with the progress on that. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Beers. 

Mr. BEERS. We have begun over the course of the last year a—— 

Mr. Mica. Has a maritime agreement been signed between Mex- 
ico and the United States? 

Mr. BEERS. No, sir. We are in the process o——— 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. Mr. Constantine, we asked for protection 
of DEA agents, another one. Has that been addressed? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, I have always publicly tried to avoid the 
levels of protection so that I don’t increase the threat to any of the 
agents. But the issues involve the—— 

Mr. Mica. Are they the same? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE [continuing]. The safety of our agents has not 
been resolved as of yet. 

Mr. MICA. Have we extradited one major drug trafficker? That 
was the third. You said no. Mr. Beers. 

Mr. BEERS. Garcia Braggo, sir. 

Mr. MICA. One—Mr. Constantine, one major Mexican? 

Mr. BEERS. He is a dual national, sir. Excuse me, I don’t mean 
to mislead. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Not to my knowledge, Congressman. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. We had also requested not only enactment 
of money laundering and corruption laws which were done at that 
time of our request. I think these were already in place. But we 
asked for cooperation on money laundering. Mr. Constantine, have 
they been cooperating? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. It is my understanding that the law has been 
passed. We have not had any major investigations at the DEA 

Mr. MICA. Casablanca, what did they do with Casablanca? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Casablanca was a Customs case, and I am not 
familiar with all the details with it, but I am aware of the issue. 

Mr. Mica. Did they threaten to indict our officials? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. That is the report that I read, yes, sir. 

Mr. MICA. Radar in the South, has there been any progress on 
radar? Putting radar in the South was another thing that was spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I am not familiar with that or what progress 
has been made. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Beers, is there radar in the South? 
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Mr. BEERS. No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. So in each of these areas we have seen al- 
most no progress. 

Mr. Constantine, are the figures that we have, are the seizures 
down on heroin? Are the seizures down on cocaine? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. The seizures, as reported by the Government 
of Mexico, on both heroin and cocaine are down, yes, sir. 

Mr. MICA. Now, you gave me this chart that I held up on produc- 
tion. Is the production of heroin up or down? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. That’s the signature analysis program. 

Mr. Mica. That is, I should say, production. And you are seizing 
this, and this is what you can identify in the United States seized 
and its source? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Let me give a little bit of context to that. 
There are three primary ways that we try to assess the source of 
heroin in the United States. 

One is the signature analysis program. The signature analysis 
program is, as you said, seizures usually at ports of entry. The 
drug is then sent to our special testing laboratory and we get the 
results that way. 

The second is what we call a domestic monitoring program, 
where we actually go out and buy heroin in selected cities in the 
United States and send that in for analysis. 

Mr. MICA. Are we seeing more Mexican produced heroin or less? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Yes, sir. That figure—— 

Mr. MICA. More or less, sir? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. More, sir. 

Mr. Mica. OK. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. But to give you a sense—— 

Mr. Mica. Methamphetamine, you said that they are explosive? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, there has been—in the United States we 
moved, in a 5 or 6 year period of time, from a very low level drug 
problem of the use and manufacture of methamphetamine to a sub- 
stantial abuse problem. Within the United States there has been 
a change in the manufacture and the distribution system from the 
low level motorcycle gangs to major organized crime systems based 
out of Mexico. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Constantine, is there a single Government of Mex- 
ico law enforcement agency which your DEA agency has complete 
trust and confidence in? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I would say, in working with the key people 
that I have worked with, Mr. Medrosa, Mr. Riberole, and Mr. 
Horan, I find them to be honest and trustworthy. The problem that 
they have and we have is that every major criminal investigation 
that we have conducted and that I know of, somewhere in the in- 
vestigation involves a corrupt law enforcement official or systemic 
corruption. 

So it’s—we limited our information to a very select group of peo- 
ple that we think we can trust. 

Mr. Mica. Mr. Constantine, am I correct that we have moved 
from corruption to a form of narco-terrorism? You cited the Baja 
peninsula. I also understand the Yucatan peninsula. Are these con- 
trolled by drug interests at this point and are there other areas 
controlled by drug interests? 
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Mr. CONSTANTINE. I wouldn’t define either of those areas as 
narco-terrorism. What I would say in both of the areas that you 
have defined is that the level of drug trafficking, the power of the 
organizations, and the corruption that is occurring within the sys- 
tems makes it difficult, and obviously by virtue of the fact that 
= of them have been arrested, virtually impossible to appre- 

en 

Mr. MICA. The situation has been reported out of control in the 
Yucatan peninsula particularly with the reports that the Governor 
there is closely linked to drug traffickers and because of connec- 
tions with the government he may not even be subject to arrest. 
What is your take on that situation? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I believe you are talking about the former 
Governor who leaves office. 

Mr. MICA. Right. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I think there was an election that was held. 
That is an investigation that was conducted—is being conducted by 
the Government of Mexico. I would not comment in a public forum 
about elected officials in an ongoing criminal investigation. 

Mr. MICA. We will have an opportunity next Thursday. We are 
planning a closed briefing by you and others from the intelligence 
community on the situation. I just alerted the Members. Mrs. Mink 
and I had requested that and we are pleased that you are comply- 
ing with that. 

Mr. Constantine, based on your knowledge of the law—and the 
law is pretty simple. I helped draft it back in the 1980’s, a certifi- 
cation law—it says a country must be certified as fully cooperating. 
Based on your knowledge of the law—and I don’t want a political 
answer. I don’t want a diplomatic answer. You are a chief law en- 
forcement—you are the chief law enforcement officer we have to 
rely on in this entire illegal narcotics area. 

Would you recommend certification or decertification of Mexico 
as fully cooperating? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Congressman—and this is not a diplomatic or 
political answer, but it is the answer that I have articulated ever 
since I have been in Washington. I don’t think it is the role of a 
law enforcement official to evaluate somebody for a public or politi- 
cal policy decision like certification. So all that I do is I provide the 
ig imei who make those decisions with what the picture looks 
ike, how the criminal organizations operate, and how we respord 
to them. And I have very carefully avoided that—— 

Mr. Mica. Is the picture one of fully cooperating? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. No. 

Mr. Mica. Thank you. I would like to yield now to the ranking 
member, Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. MINK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The testimony that you 
have provided this morning linking up the major organized crime 
families in Mexico with a distribution system within the United 
States is very terrifying and places a dual responsibility in your 
agency to not only help us understand the source issues within 
Mexico and how they are coming into the United States and where 
the control and corruption and trafficking is within Mexico, but 
also how that distribution system impacts our metropolitan areas 
and our cities and communities all over the country. 
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So I see this as a dual challenge to your agency. And you have 
very, very accurately described the dilemma of trying to indict or 
arrest or apprehend these foreign connections that are within our 
cities. 

You indicated that many of them have been indicted but have 
fled and, therefore, the criminal justice system has not been able 
to bring them to trial and to so-called fulfill the justice responsibil- 
ity; and that is very disappointing. 

I have a very strong interest in this field. Because I believe that 
the frustration of the American public is that they are not aware 
of the great efforts of your agency, because we don't see the whole 
picture and the connection with the source and with this whole dis- 
cussion about certification, which I believe is interconnected. 

Now, following on the chairman’s question, which you felt dis- 
inclined to respond to because the decision is not yours. It is some- 
thing that all factors have to be put together and then the Presi- 
dent makes his decision. But if the Congress were to decertify Mex- 
ico, may I ask you the question. What would be the impact of that 
decertification on the work of your agency? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. It would be difficult to predict. It would be 
based in part, I suspect, on the reaction of the Government of Mex- 
ico. I couldn't predict—those places where we have looked at this - 
historically, at least since I have been in the city, Colombia, I 
think, is the classic example. 

It resulted in increased cooperation and results and sharing of 
assets because of the reaction. That does not guarantee that there 
would not be a completely different reaction from the Government 
of Mexico. That, I think, is a question that we best ask to someone 
other than myself. I am not clairvoyant. 

By the way, you are very perceptive for a new person who has 
read this, as you explained, to understand our problem. Our prob- 
lem is exactly that organized crime situation. Because we invest a 
tremendous effort and amount of money in seizing drugs and ar- 
resting key individuals, but where we wind up, Congresswoman, is 
we wind up with mid-level people who we can find as operatives 
in the United States but their bosses hardly ever come here for fear 
of being arrested or indicted. 

So whereas when Attorney General Kennedy had this approach 
of going after the leadership as the ultimate goal and we were suc- 
cessful, we are frustrated by the fact that the people we know are 
directing these operations literally, so far, are immune from sanc- 
tion generally. So you have a very good grasp of what our problem 
1S. 

Mrs. MINK. Now when you talk about having indicted some of 
these traffickers, you are not then talking about the top of the rung 
but the middle level? | 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. No. We have arrested the middle level. We 
have indicted them and arrested them when we can find them in 
the United States. We have indicted the key leaders in the top of 
the organizations based on the things that they do. The acts they 
commit are part of a conspiracy within the United States. Those 
are the individuals who so far have been immune from sanction. 

Mrs. MINK. Now is it possible for you to submit to the committee 
a list of these high level traffickers that you have indicted? 
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Mr. CONSTANTINE. I could give them to you by name and by rote. 
I know them. We all know them. They are written on our minds 
indelibly. 

Mrs. MINK. If the committee would indulge me, we have that in 
the record right now. It is something that I am very, very much 
interested in having in the record. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. The two key people from the Arellano-Felix 
organization that control the whole Tijuana, Mexicali distribution 
system up into the West Coast have both been indicted. 

Ramon Arellano-Felix is a top 10 fugitive in this country for the 
last 2 years. You have Rafael Caro-Quintero. He is in prison in 
Mexico in relationship to the murder of a DEA agent in the mid 
1980’s but he is still wanted here for crimes. Miguel Caro-Quintero, 
who Mr. Beers mentioned, of the Sinaloa group—to give you a 
sense of our frustration, he has been indicted again and again. 

And when I mentioned his name as a potential target in Mexico 
City a little over 21⁄2 years ago, he called a radio station to accuse 
me of slandering his reputation and said that he had routinely 
driven through police roadblocks and military roadblocks and was 
never challenged despite my comments. He then, a year later, gave 
an interview with the Washington Post about the same issue. He 
is a leader of a major organization. 

We have Vicente Carvillo-Fuentes, the brother of the famous 
Carvillo-Fuentes organization, Eduardo Gonzalez-Quirarte, Oscar 
Majerbe. Arturo Paez-Martinez, who Mr. Beers mentioned, has 
been arrested but we are awaiting extradition. Jaime Gonzales- 
Castro, Jaime Ladino-Avila, Jose Gerardo Alvarez, William Brian 
Martin, Miguel Angel Martinez-Martinez. 

These are all key figures, including the two Amezcua brothers, 
who are key. And I give great credit to the Government of Mexico 
for their arrest. But their extradition and return to the United 
States would be a major asset for us in these investigations. And 
— are a number of others and I will submit them on the record 
or you. 

Mrs. MINK. You spoke in your testimony about the personal dan- 
ger that many of the DEA agents are constantly under. I would 
like to ask you what personal dangers are you under as the person 
leading this agency? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, I don’t know. From time to time, obvi- 
ously, there are people who would say it is dangerous. But I have 
been doing this for 39 years. Perhaps I am fatalistic and don’t play 
the threats too low. I carry my own firearm and protect myself, as 
I have for all of those years. 

I suspect the more I testify about these people, the more I ex- 
pan who they are and the bigger danger they are to the United 

tates, the greater danger perhaps I raise for myself. But I am 
more concerned about the people who work for me and who, as I 
mentioned in my conclusion, night and day are willing to protect 


us. 
And many of them get killed in the line of duty, and the serious- 
ness of that, and how serious we have to be to go after the leader- 
ship. I have two sons of mine who are in law enforcement. I prob- 
ably worry about them more than I worry about myself. 
Mrs. MINK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Mica. I am pleased now to recognize for questions the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
both Mr. Constantine’s and Mr. Beers’ testimony today. 

Let me followup with a very important line of questions that 
have been asked, which relate to extradition. It is probably the 
most critical weapon that we have in dealing with the foreign na- 
tionals who impact our drug importation into the United States in 
such a heavy degree. 

As has been pointed out, the Government of Mexico has approved 
extradition in a number of cases but it has been blocked to this 
point by the judiciary. 

First of all, Mr. Constantine, what is the impression of the judici- 
ary? There has been corruption in the mid-level law enforcement 
branch in Mexico. How does the judiciary handle the potential of 
corruption? Is bribery a problem in the area of the judiciary? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I’m not an expert, Congressman, on the judici- 
ary or their corruption issue. There have been significant cases 
where certain traffickers have been released and there have been 
serious allegations of corruption on the part of the judiciary and 
significant bribes that were supposedly paid for their release. But 
that’s all second-hand information for me. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Beers, do you have a comment on that? 

Mr. BEERS. Yes, sir, I do. I would support what Administrator 
Constantine said. There have certainly been reports of bribes. The 
Mexican Government has expressed concern to us about this par- 
ticular issue. Whether or not there was a specific bribe associated 
— a specific extradition case, I do not have hard evidence to 
that. 

But I think there is general agreement that it is a problem. The 
Mexican Government has recognized this problem, also, as I have 
said; and it has created the National Judicial Council, which is try- 
ing to reform the court system. But they have a long way to go. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Well, I have traveled to some of the South 
American countries and listened to some of their leaders, and un- 
less you have an honest judiciary you cannot maintain the integrity 
of any law enforcement system. And it is important that the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico take steps in that direction. 

Extradition is very, very important. And it is one thing for the 
government to approve it, and it is another thing for the judiciary 
to block it where the laws are in place to accomplish that. 

Mr. Beers, you have mentioned the letters from the Governors 
that you put in the record, and I have respect for all those Gov- 
ernors. But are they not addressing the stability issue—in regard 
to our relationships with Mexico? And that really does not bear on 
the issue of whether the government is fully cooperating in the 
drug war, is that correct? 

Mr. BEERS. Sir, I think the letter discusses stability as well. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. That is my point. The letters do address the 
stability issue. And for that reason, to me, that goes to a national 
security waiver. To me, the issue surrounding the certification 
process is whether they are fully cooperating. It is an ‘objective 
standard that could be measured. You have put attitude in there 
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as an important part of it, but to me it is more of an objective 
issue. 

And if they are not meeting that objective standard, then we 
should grant them a national security waiver for the purpose of 
stability. And I think that might be the point that the Governors 
are making. 

I know that in reference to Colombia, you know, they were de- 
nied certification and they worked extraordinarily hard in order to 
be granted some assistance the next year and were granted a na- 
tional security waiver. Was that not beneficial the way that we 
handled this with Colombia, Mr. Beers? 

Mr. BEERS. I would agree with Administrator Constantine. I be- 
lieve that the initial decertification of Colombia based on the cor- 
ruption at the highest levels of the Government of Colombia, in 
fact, was appropriately determined and I think beneficial in overall 
terms, in terms of that government’s, in particular that police force 
of that government, taking extraordinary efforts on behalf of that 
country and the world. 

As with Administrator Constantine, I also believe that that is not 
necessarily a predictor of what the Mexican Government reaction 
would be, and I can’t tell you either what exactly the Mexican Gov- 
ernment reaction would be. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Certainly that would be the case. But, you 
know, we should first follow the law very carefully and trust the 
wisdom of that law and respect that. And then, I think that even 
though it might not be protectorate, certainly I think it worked 
very well in regard to Colombia. 

And I think that they are moving in the right direction because 
of the stand that we took and the compliance with the law. 

Let me ask the question, again, to Director Constantine. In justi- 
fying the certification of Mexico, the administration has touted the 
Mexican Government’s arrest of the Amezcua brothers—— 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Amezcua. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Known as the kingpins of methamphetamine. 
It is my understanding that all the drug charges against those 
three have been dropped and they remain in prison pending the 
resolution of the U.S. extradition warrants. Was there a trial for 
these men? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I don’t know what the judicial proceeding was, 
but it was found that they were not prosecutable in Mexico on the 
violations. Whether it was a lack of evidence or it was how the evi- 
dence was gained, the charges were all dismissed. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Are they still in custody? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Pending the disposition? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Pending the—one of them, I think it is. Jesus, 
is pending extradition to the United States. But both Jesus and 
Luis have pending charges in San Diego. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Is there any evidence that these traffickers 
continue to operate from their jail cells? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Not to my knowledge, Congressman. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Is the prison system becoming more stable in 
terms of reducing the amount of corruption? 
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Mr. CONSTANTINE. I’m not an expert on their penal system. I just 
couldn't comment on it, to tell you the truth. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. And finally, because I know we have a vote 
that is going on, are there any mandatory minimum sentences in 
Mexico for drug traffickers or for possession of drug substances like 
we have in the United States? That has had such a beneficial im- 
pact in our country. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I’d have to get back with you. I’m not aware 
of that myself. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Do you know, Mr. Beers? 

Mr. BEERS. Nor am J, sir. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. So, I mean, you recited somebody got 20 years. 
Do we know what that means? Does that mean they get out in one- 
sixth the time? Is there a mandatory period of time? Do they serve 
20 years? What does that mean? 

Mr. BEERS. Sir, I have to get back to you. I don’t have the precise 
answer on that. But I would acknowledge, as did the Government 
of Mexico, that their sentencing system is inadequate with respect 
to the crimes. They have told us that, and they are looking to try 
to deal with that problem themselves. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I think we ought to look into that, because it 
is not just sentencing but also how long they serve and what hap- 
pens after that and whether we should encourage, you know, the 
use of mandatory minimums, more control over the sentencing 
process, more direction in that regard. And I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Mica. I thank the gentleman from Arkansas. 

I would ask our witnesses to remain, if they can. What I am 
going to do is recess the subcommittee for 15 minutes, approxi- 
mately. We will try to reconvene at 12:50 and I will give you a 
quick break. We do have Members that have additional questions 
and we will try to expedite those upon our return. With that, this 
subcommittee stands in recess. 

[Recess. ] 

Mr. MIca. I would like to call the Subcommittee on Criminal Jus- 
tice, Drug Policy, and Human Resources back to order. 

I am pleased at this time to recognize a gentleman who I have 
had the pleasure of working with as ranking member of the Sub- 
committee on the Civil Service when I chaired that subcommittee, 
and a gentleman who has very eloquently stated how the narcotics 
siasa affects not only the Nation but specifically the area that 

e represents and that we have heard references to today, Balti- 
more. The gentleman from Maryland, Mr. Cummings, you are rec- 
ognized, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your comments, also. I must tell you, 
Mr. Constantine, your answer to a question a few moments ago 
really touched me when you talked about your life and your con- 
cern about the men and women who work for you. And I can only 
say that I am sure everybody up here feels the same way. 

We really do care about the men and women who put their lives 
on the line every day to make our world a safer place, and I hope 
that you will express that to them on behalf of our committee, that 
we do appreciate what you do and what they do. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Thank you. 
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Mr. CUMMINGS. I must tell you that I have a lot of concerns 
about whether Mexico should have been certified. Because as the 
chairman said, drugs affect my community probably as much as or 
more than any community or district in the United States. When 
I go home, I literally sleep in fear; because I am surrounded. My 
block is surrounded by folks who seem to deal in drugs 24 hours 
a day. So this is a very personal thing for me. And I wish every- 
body had cable TV so they could hear some of this testimony. 

A lot of people, I don’t even think they comprehend—I’m talking 
about good people, good, hard working people. The question that we 
get constantly is, well, what is the government doing about the 
drug problem? There are no boats or planes that the people in our 
neighborhood own. So how are these drugs getting in the country? 
And I wish they could hear and understand how massive and dif- 
ficult these problems are. 

When we talk about corruption, I think it is very difficult to pen- 
etrate it. But I think someone—I think it was Mr. Hutchinson or 
the chairman said something that I agree with. I can’t think of too 
many other methods to get deep into effective corruption fighting 
i certification. And that leads me to my first question to both 
of you. 

I mean, it seems as if the certification process—and I understand 
everything you have said about opinions, about governments. I un- 
derstand that, and I respect that. And if I cross that line with my 
question, just let me know; because I certainly don’t intend to. 

But I am wondering, here we are. We sit, of course, as a Con- 
gress to the United States representing the people, and we have 
this problem which affects so many Americans. And I think we are 
always trying to figure out how we can be most effective. 

I was just wondering of both of you, do you—I mean, the certifi- 
cation process is one thing. Can you think of any other ways we 
can kind of force governments or push them into greater coopera- 
tion? Without even—I am not even getting into whether Mexico is 
cooperating fully. I have my opinion on that—but I am just won- 
dering if you all can see any way? 

Because when I think about the corruption process, when you 
have threats of death and violence and then you have money, big 
money, being used, those are two very significant forces. 

So I was just wondering if you all had any opinions,as to other 
things that either the Congress could do with regard to } aking the 
certification process even stronger or more effective? O As there 
something else that we can do? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I think probably Mr. Beers would be Deer to 
talk about the process. 

But let me explain to you a little bit about something [hat I 
think is important to note and I did earlier. These organizations 
that we deal with are not invulnerable. I have seen this again and 
again. They can be broken down. They can be brought to justice, 
mrp you can change the situation. There is not an infinite number 
of them. 

In those countries who have experienced this before, the United 
States being one of them, Italy, Thailand, Colombia, a select 
group—and it doesn’t have to be an army of them—of very honest, 
courageous people in law enforcement leadership positions, with 
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support, start to make the appropriate arrests of the key individ- 
uals, which sends a signal to the citizens that law enforcement can 
be trusted and that they can then provide information and witness 
information to honest, aggressive law enforcement officials. 

In some cases—and you can kind of picture this in your life— 
those honest law enforcement officials appreciate some type of pres- 
sure from an external source to help change the situation. Now 
whether that is certification or decertification or what other proc- 
esses are out there—I don’t know, Congressman, I think it is one— 
trying to support those people or individuals who are in there in 
a cooperative or bilateral fashion for as long as you possibly can. 

And if at the end of all of that effort that is not effective, then 
I think, speaking as a citizen rather than the head of DEA, that 
we have to do something as a Nation to insure these people are 
brought to justice. 

I spent 8 years working for Governor Cuomo at the height of the 
crack problem in New York City and New York State. I can re- 
member his speeches to this day, and everybody knows that he is 
a great speaker. But this one I remember. He would say, “They 
don’t grow coca in the Bronx. They don’t grow opium poppies in 
Brooklyn. These drugs are manufactured from someplace else and 
distributed from someplace else,” and that we needed assistance at 
that time from the Federal Government in dealing with these 
issues external to the United States. 

Now what that process would look like, there’s a lot of people 
with better experience than I have in this and may know of pre- 
= vious negotiations. But I think there comes a point in time where 
crime leaders or leaders of these drug gangs who visit tremendous 
devastation to Baltimore or New York or to Newark or Boston, or 
whatever the city or town might be, have to pay a price for what 
they have done, or else the law enforcement system has virtually 
broken down completely. But I think Mr. Beers might be better 
able than I to talk about certification and alternatives. 

Mr. BEERS. Thank you, Tom. I generally agree with what Tom 
said, and we were talking about this over the break, that both of 
us would agree that there is no single silver bullet solution to this. 

But I think we also both agree that a system which will allow 
a government or governments to go after the leadership of traffick- 
ing organizations represents one of the premier policy choices in 
terms of dismantling and disrupting the largest trafficking organi- 
zations, and that it doesn’t have to be a large army that does it. 
A small unit can do it. 

But, then, that country has to have, also, I think, a criminal jus- 
tice system that can also take the product of the work of that unit 
and turn it into the completion of the process. Which is to incarcer- 
ate those individuals and to take away their ill-gotten gains and 
give them back to the people who were hurt or the law enforcement 
officials who are paid to protect them. 

I would add to what Tom said, and I don’t think he would dis- 
agree with this, that in addition to that—and that’s a national so- 
lution—we are absolutely dependent upon international coopera- 
tion. These criminals don’t honor international boundaries. They 
move across them. We are sometimes thwarted in our ability to be 
able to respond effectively, because we all still exist in a world as 
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government officials in which borders do have meaning. And DEA 
and other organizations, just in this country, are looking at those 
problems. We are not by any means there, yet. 

The third thing I would say in that—and it is in support of the 
international cooperation. And I spoke about it with respect to 
Mexico, but it is also not unique. And that is, in that form of inter- 
national cooperation, the ability to sit down with one’s counterpart, 
look at the problem, describe the problem accurately, look at the 
policy options for solutions, talk about what the objectives are, talk 
about what progress has been made, and then talk about where de- 
ficiencies were and where other things might be done better. 

We are starting that process with Mexico. We are a little further 
behind in the hemisphere, but that is also an effort that has come 
out of the Summit of Americas in the Hemisphere. 

None of this is going to solve the problem overnight. The a 
tion that Tom talked about is very serious. And Italy’s ability to 
deal with that took how many years, Tom? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Ten or fifteen years. 

Mr. BEERS. So Mexico is at least indicating to us how much they 
recognize the problem and that they are committed to doing some- 
thing about it. Now we have to allow them to get on with doing 
it and support them in doing it, and hopefully we'll have the same 
results ina hopefully in a shorter amount of time. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Just one other question. You know, I was listen- 
ing to you and Mr. Beers talk about extradition. "You know, I 
couldnt help but think about this case in Maryland that upset so 
many of us with Israel, the young man who allegedly committed 
murder in Montgomery County, which is not very far from here. 
And we were very upset about that. 

But when I thought about it, I thought about the five-judge panel 
that said in a 3 to 2 vote that the laws just would not allow them 
to grant the request of the United States. I said to myself, I said, 
“Well, those are the laws of that country and I guess we just have 
to live with them.” 

Do you in this situation—I mean, do you feel that when it comes 
to extradition that there is some unfairness with regard to Mexico? 
I mean, I’m just curious. In other words, do you think that it is 
weighted against—either one of you—against the United States? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Let me say, and I have to make this clear, 
that the biggest problem for us is the key figures are never ar- 
rested. I mean, it never gets to an extradition question. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They don’t even get to that point? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Because the key leaders in these organizations 
are very seldom ever arrested. And the reason they are not ar- 
rested is that they have either intimidated the witnesses or they 
corrupted the public officials. 

Then once arrested, and if their charge is pending in the United 
States, as there are for many of them, then there would be a test 
of the extradition process. And there is one key individual who be- 
gins that process over the last several months, one of the Amezcua 
brothers. We will see how that works out. 

But more important to me as a law enforcement official trying 
to deal with a major crime organization, when the leaders can con- 
tinually, year after year after year, despite their names being men- 
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tioned, identified every place in the world, can avoid even a simple 
arrest by virtue of the fact that they drive around, Congressman, 
in a convoy of 50 to 80 heavily armed people. 

A significant number of those heavily armed people are police- 
men, which means that a small group of honest law enforcement 
= who try to make an apprehension are placed in great jeop- 
ardy. 
We had in the Tijuana area this year, where a courageous cap- 
tain from the city police department tried to make an arrest of a 
major marijuana shipment and was shot and killed, and two of the 
people who were involved in the convoy for the load of marijuana, 
who were involved in the killing of the captain, were highway pa- 
trol or State police officers from that area. And that’s kind of the 
sense of the difficulty of the apprehension. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Thank you. 

Mr. MICA. I thank the gentleman from Maryland. I am pleased 
to recognize the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Souder. 

Mr. SOUDER. Thank you very much. 

It is good to see you both again, and I want to thank you both 
for your efforts. I have a number of questions. I know the corrup- 
tion issue is very difficult. In fact, it is not even clear that in the 
United States we don’t have more cabinet members and former 
cabinet members under investigation right now than Mexico, which 
is a troubling figure, not for narcotics, however. 

One of the questions that I have regards directly this question 
of the impact of decertification. I thought I’d ask Mr. Beers first. 
Do you know of any country that we have actually decertified 
where there has been less cooperation after that? In other words, 
some haven’t cooperated. If they were uncooperative, they contin- 
ued to be uncooperative. They didn’t all become more cooperative. 
But is there anybody who has become less cooperative after we 
have decertified? 

Mr. BEERS. I don’t think it is fair to say that Burma has been 
any more cooperative since they have been decertified over the 
process. We had formerly a good cooperative relationship with pre- 
vious governments in Burma. But since they have been decertified, 
they have shown no indication of a greater willingness to cooperate. 

Mr. SOUDER. Any country other than Burma? Because we decer- 
tify anywhere from three to six in given cycles. 

Mr. BEERS. I would also add that Nigeria has not shown any fur- 
ther cooperation during the period in which they were—— 

Mr. SOUDER. Were they cooperating prior to that? 

Mr. BEERS. Excuse me? 

Mr. SOUDER. Was Nigeria cooperating prior to that? 

tei BEERS. I am sorry. I just don’t have the information about 
that. 

Mr. SOUDER. Because it doesn’t always have a positive benefit. 
But in trying to anticipate whether it has a negative benefit as 
well—or a negative result. 

Mr. Constantine, I know from having talked with some of your 
"kuq in Southeast Asia that they, too, are concerned that Burma, 
which was human rights certification not narcotics cooperation de- 
certification said—do you know any other case other than—I guess 
it is Myanmar rather than Burma—-besides that country where we 
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have actually gone backward if we decertified? In other words, 
what is the risk here based on past experience that decertifying 
Mexico would have a negative? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. The only country that I think that has had a 
direct impact on drug trafficking within the United States and was 
decertified was Colombia. The reaction in Colombia as a result of 
the decertification was positive. And in my sense of talking with 
people in law enforcement and other aspects of the community, 
they saw the pressure from the United States as supportive when 
they were in a difficult situation. But that’s the only—I take, first 
of all, the nexus of a country that impacts us greatly. I have only 
been here 5 years and that is the one that stands out significantly. 

Mr. SOUDER. Mr. Constantine, didn’t decertification not long ago 
result in one of your brave DEA agents, in fact, being released as 
part of the pressures of this process? I didn’t say a country or any- 
wate but, in fact, there was a very practical impact on your agen- 
cy’ 
Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, there were a lot of people who played a 
major role in that. I think his name is Interforth, from the State 
nn was fantastic, as well as the Ambassador, in fighting 
or us. 

Congressman Gilman was special in that he very early took a 
very public stand and was very, very supportive of us. And I think 
combining that, the comments that I heard that it would be dif- 
ficult to say that they are fully cooperative on a certification proc- 
ess if a DEA employee, a national, who was doing a drug investiga- 
tion, was incarcerated for their efforts. And that is kind of my 
memory of how it all played out. And thank God from everybody’s 
efforts it was successful and he has been released and is in the 
United States. 

Mr. MICA. Mr. Souder, if I could intervene for just a moment. I 
am asked to chair another committee hearing right now. I have ad- 
ditional questions for both of the gentlemen. I will ask them in 
writing and also will direct some questions to Mr. Constantine next 
week in a closed session. I turn the chair over to you and I will 
try to return as quickly as possible. 

If you would introduce our second panel when you conclude and 
recognize anyone from either side, I would appreciate it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. SOUDER. OK, thank you. 

Mr. Beers, one of the things as we go through the decertification 
debate that—I am sorry. I missed both of your testimony and I am 
not sure if you ped this verbally. But in the written document 
there are a lot of things that trouble me. Because we just spent 3 
days down in Mexico, met with a lot of the leaders. 

I think that at the top, just like 4 years ago when I was there 
and met with President Zedillo, I think at the top there is a com- 
mitment. And one of the fundamental questions of this commit- 
ment is, are we strengthening those who are trying to clean up the 
system or weakening those who are trying to clean up the system? 

Let me first ask the question. When we decertified Colombia 
they, in fact, continued to ship flowers and coffee into our country. 
Don’t they? In other words, it doesn’t end all trade. 

Mr. BEERS. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. SOUDER. And we continued to ship antinarcotics things to 
the Colombian national police, in other words, vetted units and so 
on. It isn’t like it suddenly stopped? 

Mr. BEERS. Counternarcotics assistance and humanitarian aid 
are not cutoff by decertification, yes, sir. 

Mr. SOUDER. And it doesn’t end all trade? 

Mr. BEERS. No, sir, it does not. Although there is a provision 
which could be implemented which could have some trade impact. 
It is a separate provision by another law. 

Mr. SOUDER. And while many in Congress who are not nec- 
essarily big boosters of NAFTA might like that, that is not likely 
to be a result. This isn’t a straight NAFTA question of, if all of a 
sudden Mexico were decertified that NAFTA is over? 

Mr. BEERS. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. SOUDER. It would be optional whether you did additional? 

Mr. BEERS. That is correct, sir. It is a separate decision. 

Mr. SOUDER. One of the things that bothers me, because I am lis- 
tening to the Foreign Minister, the Attorney General, the Interior 
Ministry, as well as the President seem to be committed. We have 
met with Members of Congress and the Senate. But in your docu- 
ment here you have a whole series of things. 

For example, there are a lot of laws that they submitted to Con- 
gress but none become final. The Attorney General, I know, told us 
that part of the process that he is trying to follow the law but now 
it takes a number of years to pursue the extraditions. But in your 
document you also point out that they have this problem with the 
lifetime imprisonment clear, so it is not clear how extradition is 
going to actually work. 

We, in our House decertification in the past, have had the mari- 
time agreement, but they told us that we have never actually made 
an official request to them to sign the maritime agreement. 

In here, you say in 1998, they uncovered evidence of corruption 
in special vetted units that were specially created to avoid corrup- 
tion, which we didn’t even have in Colombia. This is a new vari- 
able. Why wouldn’t we at least, in an interim basis, not restricting 
the trade portions necessarily, say we appreciate that in February 
of this year you have some more initiatives. 

We appreciate that you started some initiatives last year, but 
some minimum criteria here, like we go a year without your special 
vetted units being compromised. 

There was one line in here that says, “to fight against corruption 
a new national registry of public security personnel was used to 
match active duty police against those persons who had judicial 
proceedings pending against them.” Boy, that is a pretty basic 
thing that should have been being checked about, oh, 30 years ago. 

Why wouldn’t we have—not implying that they don’t have their 
motives correct—but use this as a leverage, like we did in Colombia 
and like the administration did in Colombia, to say we want to see 
specific progress in ge courts, specific progress in your legislature 
that you are actually moving things, that we are seeing specific 
progress on the actual extraditions as opposed to your starting the 
process. 

Mr. BEERS. Sir, we do that and we have made some progress, 
and we believe that this year’s certification decision is based on 
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some of that progress made. And we also believe that we have set 
up mechanisms that will allow that process to increase further over 
time. I spoke briefly at the beginning about these performance 
measures of effectiveness. 

One of the purposes of this particular process is for both coun- 
tries to develop an awareness of what is going on in each country, 
to talk about the objectives, to talk about the milestones to achieve 
those objectives, and then come back after a time period. We will 
come back at this in September and see what progress has been 
made and talk about a constructive criticism or cooperation which 
can improve that even further. 

So I take your point to heart, sir, and we are trying to do that. 
And I do believe that is why we have made this decision this year 
in order to fully certify them. 

Mr. SOUDER. I believe—I mean, I heard the presentation of that 
document and [ do believe that not only Mexico but other countries 
are recognizing that they have a domestic problem as well as an 
international one, just like we have to do more on demand reduc- 
tion. 

At the same time, we clearly heard last week from the Foreign 
Minister this frustration that they aren't being given specifically 
the things on the decertification. And my other point regarding 
your comments is that a lot of what is in that document is regard- 
ing process. 

Im other words, if you introduce a bill rather than standards that 
the bill has been done, and because I agree with you one sign of 
good will is that a process starts. Another sign is actual results. 

I also want to take—I will ask the chairman briefly whether this 
is in order—yes, it is. I am the chairman right now—and since I 
raised Colombia I actually have a question regarding Colombia. 
You and I have talked about Black Hawks until we are both blue 
in the face and Huey helicopters until we are blue in the face. And 
we are happy that we actually have six Black Hawks going to the 
Colombia National Police. I think we are starting to see the 
progress on the Huey upgrades. 

When we met with people from your department and elsewhere 
in Colombia, I was concerned because I raised this question of the 
guns on the Black Hawks and making sure that they had the best 
they got, 19’s rather than the M-60’s, and would like to continue 
to point out that when we have spent this amount of money on the 
Black Hawks, and I heard the explanations that, yes, you are 
under cost pressure. Yes, there are ammunition questions. 

But the practical matter is that my understanding is that the M- 
134’s are from 1964 and they are having trouble getting spare 
parts, whereas the new guns are 1992. We have been told in Co- 
lombia that, for example, a Black Hawk helicopter that the mili- 
tary was using that had an M-60 on one side and a GAL-19 on 
the other, all the battlefield damage has been on the M-60 side be- 
cause, in fact, even the narco-terrorists are figuring which side 
they don’t want to go to. There is a substantive difference in the 
two types of guns. 

And when we have invested this amount of money in the Black 
Hawks I would argue strongly and would like to hear any convinc- 
ing evidence to the contrary that the amount of money that we are 
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talking in the differential between these guns once we are this far 
along is not worth the argument we are having. 

Let's get them down there. Let’s get them armed the best way, 
because long term and the relationship to Mexico is unless we can 
get control of the problems in Colombia, Mexico is going to continue 
to be a conduit. The United States is under direct pressure and, in 
my opinion, there is no more critica] area of the world right now. 
Peru and Bolivia have made progress. Mexico and the Colombian 
Government are trying to make some inroads. 

We have a war going on down there. We can talk about being 
a cancer to the United States. But there is an actual war. And if 
we don’t arm them in the absolute best ways, the pressure is they 
are going to come to us like the people in Kosovo, the people in 
Bosnia, the people all over the world and say, hey, America, how 
are you going to help? 

Because we have oil on the one side in Venezuela. We have drugs 
pouring in from Colombia. We have the canal on the other side. 
This is clearly a compelling national interest, and I don’t under- 
stand the constant pressure with your funds not to impact Peru 
here and Boliva here and Mexico here and how are we going to 
keep the Caribbean front up? 

But I would argue that this is potentially penny-wise and pound- 
foolish if we don’t get them the best guns on the Black Hawks. 

Do you have any comments you would like to make? 

Mr. BEERS. I would, sir. I agree with you that what we want to 
do is to give them the best weapons systems in association with the 
mission that they are asked to undertake. We have looked at this 
issue. We have favored the Mark-—44. They have initially favored 
the Mark—44. They are looking at the issue again. It is not firmly 
and finally decided. 

I spoke to General Serrano the day before yesterday on this very 
issue, and we have agreed to continue this subject under discus- 
sion. 

But if I may make a simple point, and there is a lot more we 
could talk about. The simplest point from which we started, sir, 
was that with respect to the use of these two systems within the 
U.S. military, our special operations units used the Mark—44 on 
their Black Hawk helicopters and our army regular forces used the 
GAL-—19 on their helicopters. 

We have asked. We have talked. We have tried to understand 
why one unit, a highly specialized, elite set of units, have chosen 
to use the Mark—44, and we have asked why the army has chosen 
to use the GAL-19. The Mark-—44 rate of fire is higher, almost 
twice as high as the rate of fire of the GAL-19. The GAL-19 shoots 
further. The GAL-19 round is heavier. Those are both indications 
that would seem to favor it. 

They also mean that on a vessel—on a platform you cannot take 
as much ammunition of the heavier variety as you can of the light- 
er variety. So if you are talking about sustained fire power, I am 
told by our military that that is an argument in favor of the Mark- 
44. We haven't settled this finally. We will continue to discuss this. 
And I would be happy to give you a final report when we come to 
final solution on this, sir. 
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Mr. SOUDER. OK, I would like to continue to work with you, be- 
cause General Serrano continues to request that the Colombia air 
force have that. And when we particularly go up to the higher ele- 
vations where the heroin is, as we make actual progress, the firing 
and the counterfire power is going to get greater, not less. I am 
confident that General Wilhelm is getting a handle on both the de- 
fense side and the Colombia National Police and they both need to 
be there. I am hopeful that we can make progress. 

But at the same time, I want to make sure it is not a budgetary 
driven question, that it is in fact substantive, what is the best way 
to win this war? Because the price of us marginally making deci- 
sions is being slightly behind all the time. We don’t want another 
Vietnam where we are always behind. 

Mr. BEERS. You notice, sir, I did not argue the budget issue. I 
can make that argument, but I am starting from where you are 
starting, sir. What is the mission? What is the requirement? 

Mr. SOUDER. And also not only what the current is, is that, I 
mean, we keep hearing about the potentiality and we know it is 
coming, the Stinger missiles and much more fire power in the 
hands of the FARC than we have seen. Because if we start to mak- 
ing inroads, it will become greater, not less. We need to prepare for 
the next step, not just where we currently are. 

Mr. Cummings had some additional questions. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beers, when you were answering a question of the chairman, 
I guess over an hour ago now, he had asked you about a maritime 
agreement and you gave your answer and said there was no mari- 
time agreement. It appeared that you wanted to say something 
else, and I want to give you that opportunity, whatever it may be, 
so that the record is clear. 

Mr. BEERS. Thank you very much, sir. What I was intending to 
say is that we began last summer to negotiate a multi-lateral mari- 
time agreement with Caribbean states of which Mexico is one. Mex- 
ico is a full participant in these maritime negotiations and our ne- 
gotiator prognosticates that they expect to resolve this maritime 
agreement over the course of the next year. That is where we are 
today. We will continue to work on it and we are happy to report 
to Congress on any progress. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. How important is that agreement? 

Mr. BEERS. Sir, the agreement allows, in its most general sense, 
navies and coast guards around the world or in any water to fully 
cooperate across international boundaries. 

That is the heart of it, which is if we see a problem and we are 
in pursuit and we are in international waters, we have a mecha- 
nism whereby we can communicate with a coastal State into whose 
waters those vessels may be proceeding. They will then activate 
their own law enforcement officials in order to respond to that, or 
if they are unable then there is a provision in which the coast 
guard, the international state, could pursue that vessel into terri- 
torial waters, always with the approval of the host nation, but a 
much easier process than otherwise. We have found this works 
very well with the Government of Colombia, where in almost every 
case the Government of Colombia, as a result of the cooperation 
mechanisms that have been set up, actually make the arrests. 
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They come out. They pursue. They arrest. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Are our agents receiving adequate protection 
when they are in Mexico? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. What I have commented before, and there is 
a closed session next week, I tried to avoid talking about all of the 
security issues for agents in open sessions. 

However, there has been a lot of dialog going back and forth and 
both the diplomatic and physical security of our agents has not 
been resolved and I believe is insufficient for the task we are giving 
to them presently. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Overall would you say we have less cooperation 
than, say, a year or more or about the same? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, as I mentioned before, I try to stay out 
of the cooperation issue because I think as a law enforcement offi- 
cial that is far afield. The one thing I will say—— 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Well, wait a minute. Wait a minute. 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. The traffickers are much more powerful than 
they were 5 years ago and they have grown more powerful every 
year. And they have more wealth at their disposal to corrupt law 
enforcement officials, and they use violence. That is the experience 
that I see as a law enforcement official. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I still want to stay on this side of the line, be- 
cause I don’t want—I’m not trying to get you over across this line 
that you don’t want to cross. But have you come to some conclu- 
sions as to why what you just said has happened? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Well, the conclusions I draw is the people that 
I meet with, that I have respect for, the Attorney General of Mex- 
ico and his staff, want to do the right thing. But the machinery 
under them has been so badly infected by both corruption and in- 
timidation it is difficult for them to achieve the things that they 
want and we want them to achieve. And I think that is the present 
situation as I see it in Mexico today. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. When you have an opportunity to interact—I 
guess you do—with the Mexican people day to day, do you get the 
impression that they want to—and I know this may be a difficult 
question, but do you get the impression that they want to rid Mex- 
ico of this whole drug situation? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I am not an expert on the culture of Mexico. 
The one thing I will notice is that the reaction to crimes of violence, 
police misconduct, crimes by policemen, and police corruption has 
received a great deal of attention in the way of public demonstra- 
tions, public outcry, concern by the citizens of Mexico concern the 
quality of law enforcement services that they have within the coun- 
try. That I pick up from newspapers and translations. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. When the General was arrested and convicted, 
there was some restructuring. Am I right? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Do you think it is better now? And I know we 
have taken this one person out, removed him. But, then when you 
restructure, I guess the restructuring could be better or it could be 
worse. I mean, have you come to any conclusions on that? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. That is about the third or fourth restructuring 
that I have seen since I have been head of DEA. A lot of the re- 
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sponsibility in Mexico was taken away from civilian law enforce- 
ment because of the problems and given to the military. 

We are hopeful that these new vetted units—in other words, we 
work with the Government of Mexico. We spend our money to 
make sure that these people have, as best as we can see, a very 
clean background and are not compromised. We bring them to a 
training facility in northern Virginia. The Justice Department, the 
DEA, and the FBI train them and return them so that we can have 
a unit that we can share very critical information with. 

That received a major setback this year—I have to be honest 
with you—in which senior level people within those units by all in- 
dications and everything I could see had been seriously com- 
promised by the traffickers. So we can’t give up. We are going back 
and trying to rebuild a new and better system. But that was a 
sense of major frustration to us this summer. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I would imagine that when you have a situation 
like the one you just described or you have someone who has been 
working honestly and courageously, and the next thing you know 
harm is done to them, I imagine that that must be—those kind of 
events must really set back any kind of legitimate operation quite 
a bit. Was that a fair conclusion? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. No, that’s a fair conclusion. There are a num- 
ber of police officials and prosecutors in Mexico who have been as- 
sassinated by all that we can see as a result of a contract assas- 
sination by the major drug organizations. 

And until those leaders are brought to the bar of justice and held 
responsible for that, I can just tell you as a policeman in the 
United States if I looked around and I saw my leadership core 
being regularly assassinated and bodies found in the fields, I would 
wonder how far will I go before I place myself or my family in the 
same jeopardy. And in my comments that is the very purpose of 
this violence. It is what the Mafia did in the United States. They 
never killed police officers, but they killed witnesses. And for a long 
time they had a code of silence until Attorney General Kennedy, I 
think, as I have said, turned that around. 

But that violence is not always random. That has a purpose. And 
the purpose is so that nobody is willing to testify. The policemen, 
if they don’t take a bribe and they want to be honest, then, are as- 
sassinated. I mean, at one time the police chief of Tijuana, back in 
1995 or 1996, set out on a major strategy to go after the Arellano- 
Felix organization in Tijuana. He was, by all of the reports, ap- 
proached by the trafficking organizations and offered substantial 
sums of money to stop doing that. He refused to do that. He was 
told you only get one chance, and what happened to him next, he 
was led to a phoney complaint and assassinated. 

When that happens to a police chief, that has a serious damaging 
effect to other people at other levels of the organization. There is 
no doubt about it. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I was just curious—as you were talking, I have 
just two more questions. As you were talking, I couldn’t help think 
about in Baltimore the police funerals that I have gone to and 
think about all of the—I mean, we see it all over the country. Po- 
lice officers come from everywhere, and it is such a—I mean, it is 
taken very seriously. I mean, the citizens take it very seriously. I 
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I am just wondering when damage to the police officers come in 
Mexico do you see the same kind of reaction. Do you know? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. I am not familiar with their system. I have 
been, as you have said, to far too many. Since I have had these two 
jobs, the Superintendent of State Police in New York and head of 
DEA, I have had 25 people killed in the line of duty and have gone 
to 25 funerals and met with 25 families. My roommate in State po- 
lice school was shot and killed. I was lieutenant in charge of recruit 
training at the State police. I had one class of 120 kids. Three of 
them were shot and killed within 8 years. 

All of those things have had an impact on me, and that is why 
I take this so seriously. I mean, that is why I find the Arellano- 
Felix brothers, Vicente Carvillo-Fuentes, Juan Aspergo, I find these 
to be despicable, evil people who have to be brought to justice and 
have to be penalized for that activity if we are going to have any 
sense of fulfilling the sacrifice that has been made by these individ- 
uals involved. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. The last question, I am just wondering, when the 
Mexican—when you talk to higher ups and folks in the Mexican 
Government, I mean, do they know the lay of the land and what 
the problems are? I mean, do they say to you, look, you know, you 
have got to help us get around all of this. 

We are just in fear. We are in fear for our families, for ourselves. 
The United States is probably the most significant law enforcement 
agency in the world. You know, help us. Do you get that or is it 
already assumed that you are going to do that? 

Mr. CONSTANTINE. The individuals that I mentioned I am in- 
volved with, yes, you have those conversations, try to find help. I 
usually pay a big price every time I testify on this issue for months 
afterwards in that I think the relationship chills and then becomes 
ie ass and I take a responsibility for that. But that is part 
of the job. 

Yes, we talk about those things. I find them to be—the individ- 
uals that I have dealt with really want to do the right thing. I 
mean, but our frustrations are their frustrations. But eventually— 
I think somebody mentioned that somewhere down the line—I 
don't know when the year is. I don't know when the date is, and 
we talk about this for a lot of years—there is going to have to be 
an actual demonstration of the results, similar to that which we 
saw in the United States, similar to that which we saw in Italy, 
similar to that which we saw in Colombia. And then I think we will 
be making major progress and improvements. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I want to just thank both of you for your testi- 
mony and want to thank you for all that you are trying to do to 
make our streets safer and our lives better. I really appreciate it. 
I am sure I speak for all of us. 

Mr. SOUDER. I will also thank you for how long you have been 
here and for taking the different questions. We have worked with 
both of you for a long period of time and not just on behalf of our 
citizens but also those in Fort Wayne, where we now have a DEA 
task force starting up. And, also, in the DEA and in the State De- 
partment employees as we have been in Central and South Amer- 
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ica and around the world, those people are right on the front lines. 
They have been very helpful, very forthcoming. I really appreciate 
the commitment. 

We may have disagreements from time to time on how to do dif- 
ferent things, how to balance all the financial things. But what we 
need to do is have a united American front, and I really appreciate 
the efforts of DEA around the world as well as domestically and 
in the State Department, not only in directly fighting narcotics but 
in helping with crop eradication and crop substitution where we 
are actually making progress in some countries. 

And if we continue to make that progress and get the pressure 
on the transit zone and in Mexico and win the battle in Colombia, 
we will at least have moved it all to methamphetamine or some- 
thing else. But it is a matter of this constant, and we thank you 
both for your leadership. 

If the second panel could come forward, at this time I would like 
to recognize from the General Accounting Office Mr. Ben Nelson, 
the Director of International Relations, Foreign Trade, National Se- 
curity, International Affairs Divisions. He is joined by his Assistant 
Director, Mr. Ron Kushner. And before you sit down, we need to 
swear in all of our witnesses. So would you raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn. ] 

Mr. SOUDER. Let the record show that the witnesses answered in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. Nelson, would you commence with your remarks when you 
are ready. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN NELSON, DIRECTOR OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS AND TRADE ISSUES, NATIONAL SECU- 
RITY AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS DIVISION, U.S. GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY RON 
KUSHNER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am pleased to be here to discuss our work on the counternarcotics 
efforts of the United States and Mexico. 

My prepared statement, which I will veer away from a little bit 
in the interest of time, will highlight the findings from our ongoing 
effort to update our June 1998, report on this matter. This was re- 
quested by former Chairman Hastert and Senator Grassley. 

My statement covers two broad issues, Mexico’s efforts to address 
the drug threat and United States counternarcotics assistance pro- 
vided to Mexico. You just heard administration witnesses provide 
their perspective on the drug problem facing our two countries. You 
heard about the threat. 

Let me recount. Mexico is one of the largest centers for narcotics- 
related business in the world. Mexico is still the principal transit 
country for cocaine entering the United States. Mexico is either a 
producer, refiner or transit point for cocaine, marijuana, meth- 
amphetamine and heroin. It is also a major hub for the recycling 
of drug proceeds. Mexico’s Juarez drug trafficking organization is 
as powerful and dangerous as Colombia’s Medellin and Cali cartels 
used to be. 

Mexico’s poorest border and the daunting volume of legitimate 
cross-border traffic, some 86 million cars and 4 million trucks, pro- 
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vide near limitless opportunities for the smuggling of illicit drugs 
and the proceeds of the sales of those drugs. 

You also heard discussion about the level of progress that has ac- 
tually been made. You also were told by administration witnesses 
of the problem of corruption. Our own work indicates that drug 
traffickers spend approximately $6 billion a year to suborn various 
law enforcement and public officials. You have also heard today 
about the new initiatives that the Mexican Government plans to 
undertake to better address the problem. 

What you have not heard was much discussion on United States 
assistance to Mexico. 

In light of the fact that many of the key factors, the progress or 
lack thereof, have been well established, I would like to focus brief- 
ly on U.S. assistance, the usefulness of it—the nature of it, the use- 
fulness, and trends in the provision of assistance. Since 1997, the 
Departments of State and Defense have provided the Government 
of Mexico with over $112 million worth of equipment, training and 
aviation spare parts for counternarcotics purposes. The major as- 
sistance included helicopters, aircraft and two Knox class frigates 
which were purchased by the Mexican Government through our 
foreign military sales program. 

Last year, I testified that some of the assistance provided to the 
Mexican military was of limited usefulness due to operational and 
logistical support problems. In the past year, the two frigates have 
become operational. Unfortunately, the situation with the heli- 
copters has gotten worse. All 72 of the helicopters provided to the 
Mexican military have been grounded because of air worthiness 
concerns. In addition, the four C—26 aircraft provided have not 
been used for counternarcotics operations. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my opening statement. I or Mr. 
— will be happy to respond to any questions that you may 

ave. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nelson follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


I am pleased to be here today to discuss our work on the counternarcotics 
efforts of the United States and Mexico. My statement today will highlight 
the findings from our ongoing effort to update our June 1998 report, as 
requested by former Chairman Hastert and Senator Grassley. I will discuss 
two broad issues: (1) Mexico's efforts in addressing the drug threat and (2) 
the status of U.S. counternarcotics assistance provided to Mexico. 


SUMMARY 


As I stated in last year’s hearing,” drugs from Mexico represent a significant 
threat to the United States. That has not changed. 


e Mexico is one of the largest centers for narcotics-related business in the 
world. 


e Mexico is still the principal transit country for cocaine entering the 
United States. 


e Mexico is either a producer, refiner, or transit point for cocaine, 
marijuana, methamphetamine, and heroin. 


e Mexico is a major hub for the recycling of drug proceeds. 


e Mexico’s Juarez drug-trafficking organization is as powerful and 
dangerous as Colombia’s Medellin and Cali cartels used to be. 


e Mexico’s porous border and the daunting volume of legitimate cross- 
border traffic provides near-limitless opportunities for the smuggling of 
illicit drugs and the proceeds of the sale of these drugs. 


Because of these circumstances, the United States and Mexico face a 
formidable challenge in combating illicit drug trafficking. 


Drug Control: U.S.-Mexican Counternarcotics Efforts Face Difficult Challenges 
(GAO/NSIAD-98-154, June 30, 1998). | 


$ Drug Control: Status of Counternarcotics Efforts in Mexico (GAO/T-NSIAD-98-129, 
Mar. 18, 1998). 
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Last year I testified that, with U.S. assistance, Mexico had taken steps to 
improve its capability to reduce the flow of illicit drugs into the United 
States. I also said that it was too early to determine the impact of these 
actions and that challenges to their full implementation remained. While 
some high-profile law enforcement actions were taken in 1998, major 
challenges remain. New laws passed to address organized crime, money 
laundering, and the diversion of chemicals used in narcotics manufacturing 
have not been fully implemented. Moreover, no major Mexican drug 
trafficker was surrendered to the United States on drug charges. In addition, 
during 1998, opium poppy eradication and drug seizures remained at about 
the same level as in 1995. I believe it is important to note that the heroin 
threat from Mexico appears to be increasing. Heroin from Mexico now 
represents about 14 percent of the heroin seized in the United States and 
Mexico's cultivation of opium producing poppies increased by 3,000 
hectares in 1998. 


Mexican government counternarcotics activities in 1998 have not been 
without positive results. One of its major accomplishments was the arrest of 
Jesus and Luis Amezcua who, along with their brother Adan,’ are known as 
the “Kings of Methamphetamine.” Although all drug-related charges 
against the two have been dropped, both are still in jail and being held on 
U.S. extradition warrants. The Mexican foreign ministry has approved the 
extradition of one of the traffickers to the United States, but he has appealed 
the decision. In addition, during 1998 the Organized Crime Unit of the 
Attorney General's Office conducted a major operation in the Cancun area 
where four hotels and other large properties allegedly belonging to drug 
traffickers associated with the Juarez trafficking organization were seized. 
Mexico also implemented its currency and suspicious transaction reporting 
requirements. 


The Mexican government has proposed or undertaken a number of new 
initiatives. For example, it has initiated an effort to prevent illegal drugs 
from entering Mexico, announced a new counternarcotics strategy and the 
creation of a national police force. 


> Adan Amezcua was arrested in 1997 on a weapons charge and is currently serving an 
18-month sentence. 
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One of the major impediments to U.S. and Mexican counternarcotics 
objectives is Mexican government corruption. Corruption remains 
widespread within Mexican government institutions, including the criminal 
justice system. According to one U.S. estimate, Mexican narcotics 
traffickers spend as much as $ó billion a year to suborn government officials 
at all levels. Recognizing the impact of corruption on law enforcement 
agencies, the President of Mexico (1) expanded the role of the military in 
counternarcotics activities and (2) introduced a screening process for 
personnel working in certain law enforcement activities. However, neither 
of these initiatives can be considered a panacea for the narcotics-related 
problems confronting the United States and Mexico. Since these initiatives, 
a number of senior military and screened personnel were found to be either 
involved in or suspected of drug-related activities. 


Since 1997, the Departments of State and Defense have provided the 
government of Mexico with over $112 million worth of equipment, training, 
and aviation spare parts for counternarcotics purposes. The major assistance 
included UH-1H helicopters, C-26 aircraft, and two Knox-class frigates 
purchased by the government of Mexico through the foreign military sales 
program. Last year I testified that some of the assistance provided to the 
Mexican military was of limited usefulness due to operational and logistical 
support problems. In the past year, the two frigates have become 
operational. Unfortunately, the situation with the helicopters has worsened. 
Since late March 1998, all of the 72 UH-1H helicopters provided to the 
Mexican military have been grounded because of airworthiness concerns. 
In addition, the four C-26 aircraft are still not being used for 
counternarcotics operations. 


BACKGROUND 


The United States has assisted the Mexican government in its 
counternarcotics efforts since 1973, providing about $350 million in aid. 
Since the late 1980s, U.S. assistance has centered on developing and 
supporting Mexican law enforcement efforts to stop the flow of cocaine 
from Colombia, the world's largest supplier, into Mexico and onward to the 


* In March 1998, the U.S. Army issued a "safety of flight" message that grounded all of 
its UH-1H helicopters due to mechanical failures in the engine. The Mexican military 
subsequently grounded its 72 UH-1H helicopter fleet, while the Mexican Attomey 
General’s Office continued to fly most of its UH-1H helicopters on a restricted basis 
according to guidelines outlined by the manufacturer and the U.S. Army. 
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United States. According to U.S. estimates, Mexican narcotics-trafficking 
organizations facilitate the movement of between 50 and 60 percent of the 
almost 300 metric tons of cocaine consumed in the United States annually. 


In the early 1990s, the predominant means of moving cocaine from 
Colombia to Mexico was by aircraft. However, a shift to the maritime 
movement of drugs has occurred over the past few years. In 1998, only two 
flights were identified as carrying cocaine into Mexico. According to U.S. 
law enforcement officials, most drugs enter Mexico via ship or small boat 
through the Yucatan peninsula and Baja California regions. Additionally, 
there has been an increase in the overland movement of drugs into Mexico, 
primarily through Guatemala. 


Since 1996, most U.S. assistance has been provided by the Department of 
Defense to the Mexican military, which has been given a much larger 
countermarcotics and law enforcement role. On the other hand, the 
Department of State’s counternarcotics assistance program has been 
concentrating on supporting the development of specialized law enforcement 
units, encouraging institutional development and modernizing and 
strengthening training programs. Table 1 provides additional information on 
U.S. counternarcotics assistance to the government of Mexico since 1997. 
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Table 1: U.S. Counternarcotics Assistance Provided to the Government of 
Mexico (fiscal years 1997-99) 


Dollars in millions 
SOURCE OF FY 1999 
ASSISTANCE (estimate) 


Total 


* Section 506(a)(2) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
2318(a)(2), authorizes the President to approve the provision of U.S. military goods and 
services to a foreign country for counternarcotics assistance when it is in the U.S. 
national interest. 


b Section 1004 of the Defense National Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1991, as 
amended (P.L. 101-510) authorized the Secretary of Defense to provide counternarcotics 
training and other types of assistance to drug-producing countries. 


° Section 1031 of the Defense National Authorization Act of 1997 (P.L. 104-201) 
authorized the Secretary of Defense to provide $8 million in counternarcotics assistance 
to Mexico in fiscal year 1997. 


á For fiscal year 1999, the reduced U.S. training program will focus on providing 
Mexican personnel with more technical skills such as helicopter pilot training and 


helicopter and fixed-wing aircraft maintenance. 


Sources: U.S. embassy in Mexico, the Defense Security Cooperation Agency and the 
Coordinator for Drug Enforcement Policy and Support, Department of Defense. 
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The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, requires the President to 
certify annually that major drug-producing and -transit countries are fully 
cooperating with the United States in their counternarcotics efforts As part 
of this process, the United States established specific objectives for 
evaluating the performance of these countries. According to State 
Department officials, as part of the February 1999 certification decision, the 
United States essentially used the same objectives it used for evaluating 
Mexico's counternarcotics cooperation in March 1998. These include (1) 
reducing the flow of drugs into the United States, (2) disrupting and 
dismantling narcotrafficking organizations, (3) bringing fugitives to justice, 
(4) making progress in criminal justice and anticorruption reform, (5) 
improving money-laundering and chemical diversion control, and (6) 
continuing improvement in cooperation with the United States. On February 
26, 1999, the President certified that Mexico was fully cooperating with the 
United States in its counternarcoitcs efforts. 


MEXICO'S COUNTERNARCOTICS EFFORTS 


Although there have been some difficulties, the United States and Mexico 
have undertaken some steps to enhance cooperation in combating illegal 
drug activities. Mexico has also taken actions to enhance its 
counternarcotics efforts and improve law enforcement capabilities. There 
have been some positive results from the new initiatives, such as the arrest 
of two of the Amezcua brothers and the implementation of the currency and 
suspicious transaction reporting requirements. However, overall, the results 
show: 


e drugs are still flowing across the border at about the same rate as 1997, 


e there have been no significant increases in drug eradication and 
seizures, 


e no major drug trafficker has been extradited to the United States, 


5 Section 490 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 U.S.C. 2291)), 
requires the President to certify by March 1 of each year which major drug-producing and 
transit countries cooperated fully with the United States or took adequate steps on their 
own to achieve full compliance during the previous year with the goals and objectives 
established by the 1988 United Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic 
Drugs and Psychotropic Substances. 
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e money-laundering prosecutions and convictions have been minimal, 


e° corruption remains a major impediment to Mexican counternarcotics 
efforts, and 


e most drug trafficking leaders continue to operate with impunity. 


U.S.-Mexico Counternarcotics Cooperation 


The United States and Mexico have cooperated in the development of a 
binational counternarcotics drug strategy, which was released in February 
1998. This strategy contains 16 general objectives, such as reducing the 
production and distribution of illegal drugs in both countries and focusing 
law enforcement efforts against criminal organizations. Since the issuance 
of the binational strategy, a number of joint working groups, made up of 
U.S. and Mexican government officials, have been formed to address 
matters of mutual concern. A primary function of several of these working 
groups was to develop quantifiable performance measures and milestones 
for assessing progress toward achieving the objectives of the strategy. The 
performance measures were released during President Clinton’s February 
15, 1999, visit to Mexico. A binational law enforcement plenary group was 
also established to facilitate the exchange of antidrug information. 


Despite these cooperative efforts, information exchange remains a concern 
by both governments because some intelligence and law enforcement 
information is not shared in a timely manner, which impedes drug 
trafficking operations. Operation Casablanca’ created tensions in relations 
between the two countries because information on this undercover operation 
was not shared with Mexican officials. 


In the aftermath of Operation Casablanca, the United States and Mexico 
have taken action to strengthen communications between the two countries. 
An agreement reached by the U.S. and Mexican Attorneys General 
(commonly referred to as the “Brownsville Letter”) calls for (1) greater 
information-sharing on law enforcement activities; (2) providing advance 
notice of major or sensitive cross-border activities of law enforcement 


* Operation Casablanca, a 3-year undercover operation led by the U.S. Customs Service 
that targeted money-laundering operations in Mexico, netted about $100 million in illicit 


drug proceeds. 
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agencies; and (3) developing training programs addressing the legal systems 
and investigative techniques of both countries. 


Data for 1998 show that Mexico has, for the most part, not significantly 
increased its eradication of crops and seizures of illegal drugs since 1995. 
While Mexico did increase its eradication of opium poppy, eradication of 
other crops and seizures have remained relatively constant. Cocaine seizures 
in 1998 were about one-third lower than in 1997. However, the large seizure 
amount in 1997 was attributable, in part, to two large cocaine seizures that 
year. (See Appendix I for eradication and seizure trend data.) 


While Mexico’s eradication of its opium poppy crop grew in 1998, its opium 
cultivation increased at a greater rate. As a result, the amount of heroin 
produced in Mexico rose from about 4.6 metric tons in 1997 to an estimated 
6 metric tons in 1998. According to the Drug Enforcement Administration 
(DEA), almost all of this heroin will reach the U.S. market. Mexican heroin 
dominates the market in the western states and, according to DEA, Mexican- 
produced heroin represents 14 percent of all heroin seized in the United 
States. A current study by DEA indicates that as much as 29 percent of the 
heroin being used in the U.S. is being smuggled in by Mexican drug- 
trafficking organizations. DEA has also reported that these organizations are 
attempting to produce higher purity heroin. To do this, they are seeking the 
expertise of Colombian chemists to convert Mexican opium base into the 
much purer white heroin." 


Executive and Legislative Action 


Last year I testified that the government of Mexico took a number of 
executive and legislative actions including initiating several anti-corruption 
measures, instituting extradition efforts, and passing various laws to address 
illegal drug-related activities. I also said that it was too early to determine 


"On February 15, 1999, the Attorneys General of Mexico and the United States signed a 
follow-up agreement. The new agreement established points of contact, timing, and 
forms of notification and provides for the exchange of annual reports by the two 
Attorneys General on compliance. 


Š The purity of heroin causing the deaths of 25 individuals in Plano, Texas, during the 
past 18 months ranged from between 30 percent to 60 percent, with some heroin reaching 
a purity level of 70 percent. 
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their impact, and challenges to their full implementation remained. While 
some progress has been made, implementation challenges remain. 


Anti-corruption 


I testified last year that corruption was pervasive and entrenched within the 
Justice system--that has not changed. According to U.S. and Mexican law 
enforcement officials, corruption remains one of the major impediments 
affecting Mexican counternarcotics efforts. These officials also stated that 
most drug-trafficking organizations operate with impunity in parts of 
Mexico. Mexican traffickers use their vast wealth to corrupt public officials 
and law enforcement and military personnel, as well as to inject their 
influence into the political sector. For example, it is estimated that the 
Arelleno-Felix organization pays $1 million per week to Mexican federal, 
state and local officials to ensure the continued flow of drugs to gateway 
cities along Mexico’s northwest border with the United States. A recent 
report by the Attorney General's Office of Mexico recognized that one basic 
problem in the fight against drug trafficking has been "internal corruption in 
the ranks of the federal judicial police and other public servants of the 
Attorney General's Office." 


As we reported last year, the President of Mexico publicly acknowledged 
that corruption is deeply rooted in the nation's institutions and general social 
conduct, and he began to initiate reforms within the law enforcement 
community. These include (1) reorganizing the Attorney General’s office 
and replacing the previously discredited drug control office with the Special 
Prosecutor’s Office for Crimes Against Health; (2) firing or arresting corrupt 
or incompetent iaw enforcement officials; (3) establishing a screening 
process to filter out corrupt law enforcement personnel; and (4) establishing 
special units within the military, the Attorney General's Office, and the 
Secretariat of Hacienda—the Organized Crime Unit,’ the Bilateral Task 
Forces!’ and Hacienda’s Financial Analysis Unit—to investigate and 
dismantle drug-trafficking organizations in Mexico and along the U.S.- 


? The Organized Crime Unit was established through the Organized Crime Law to 
conduct investigations and prosecutions aimed at criminal organizations, including those 
involved in drug-trafficking activities. 


10 The Bilateral Task Forces are specialized units within the Special Prosecutor’s Office 
for Crimes Against Health and are responsible for investigating and dismantling the most 
significant drug-trafficking organizations along the U.S.-Mexico border. 
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Mexico border and investigate money-laundering activities. Additionally, 
the President expanded the counternarcotics role of the military. 


The Organized Crime Unit and the Bilateral Task Force were involved in 
several counternarcotics operations in 1998, for example, the capture of 
Jesus and Luis Amezcua and the recent seizure of properties belonging to 
alleged drug traffickers in the Cancun area, as well as the seizure of money, 
drugs, and precursor chemicals at the Mexico City Airport. 


However, many issues still need to be resolved—some of them the same as 
we reported last year. For example, 


e there continues to be a shortage of Bilateral Task Force field agents as 
well as inadequate Mexican government funding for equipment, fuel, 
and salary supplements for the agents. (Last year the DEA provided 
almost $460,000 to the Bilateral Task Force to overcome this lack of 
support); | 


e the Organized Crime Unit remains significantly short of fully screened 
staff; 


e there have been instances of inadequate coordination and 
communications between Mexican law enforcement agencies, and 


e Mexico continues to face difficulty building competent law 
enforcement institutions because of low salaries and the lack of job 
security. 


Additionally, increasing the Involvement of the Mexican military in law 
enforcement activities and establishing screening procedures have not been a 
panacea for the corruption issues facing Mexico. A number of senior 
Mexican military officers have been charged with cooperating with narcotics 
traffickers. One of the most notable of these was General Jesus Gutierrez 
Rebollo, former head of the National Institute for Combat Against Drugs-- 
the Mexican equivalent of DEA. In addition, as we reported last year, some 
law enforcement officials who had passed the screening process had been 
arrested for illegal drug-related activities. In September 1998, four of the 
Organized Crime Unit's top officials, including the Unit's deputy director, 
were re-screened and failed. Two are still employed by the Organized 
Crime Unit, one resigned, and one was transferred overseas. 
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Extradition 


Since my testimony last year, no major Mexican national drug trafficker has 
been surrendered to the United States. In November 1998, the government 
of Mexico did surrender to the United States a Mexican national charged 
with murdering a U.S. Border Patrol officer while having about 40 pounds 
of marijuana in his possession. However, U.S. and Mexican officials agree 
that this extradition involved a low-level trafficker who, unlike other 
traffickers, failed to use legal mechanisms to slow or stop the extradition 
process. According to the Justice Department, Mexico has approved the 
extradition of eight other Mexican nationals charged with drug-related 
offenses. They are currently serving criminal sentences, pursuing appeals, 
or are being prosecuted in Mexico. 


U.S. and Mexican officials expressed concern that two recent judicial 
decisions halting the extradition of two major traffickers represented a 
setback for efforts to extradite Mexican nationals. The U.S. officials stated 
that intermediate courts had held that Mexican nationals cannot be extradited 
if they are subject to prosecution in Mexico. U.S. officials believe that these 
judicial decisions could have serious consequences for the bilateral 
extradition relationship between the two countries. 


In November 1997, the United States and Mexico signed a temporary 
extradition protocol. The protocol would allow suspected criminals who are 
serving sentences in one country and are charged in the other to be 
temporarily surrendered for trial while evidence is current and witnesses are 
available. To become effective, the protocol required approval by the 
congresses of both countries. The U.S. Senate approved the protocol in 
October 1998; however, the protocol has not yet been approved by the 
Mexican congress. 


Organized Crime Law 


According to U.S. and Mexican officials, the 1996 organized crime law!! has 
not been fully implemented, and its impact is not likely to be fully evident 


'' The Organized Crime Law was passed in November 1996 and authorized the use of 
plea bargaining and confidential informants, established a witness protection program, 
and allowed for the use of controlled deliveries and court-approved wiretaps. The Law 
also has provisions for asset seizures and forfeiture. 
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for some time. According to U.S. law enforcement officials, Mexico has 
made some use of the plea bargaining and wiretapping provisions of the law. 
However, U.S. and Mexican law enforcement officials pointed to Judicial 
corruption as slowing the use of the wiretapping provision and have 
suggested the creation of a corps of screened judges, who would be provided 
with extra money, security, and special arrangements to hear cases without 
fear of reprisals. Additionally, results of Mexico's newly created witness 
protection program are not encouraging--two of the six witnesses in the 
program have been killed. 


U.S. and Mexican officials continue to believe that more efforts need to be 
directed toward the development of a cadre of competent and trustworthy 
judges and prosecutors that law enforcement organizations can rely on to 
effectively carry out the provisions of the organized crime law. U.S. 
agencies continue to provide assistance in this area. 


Money Laundering 


Mexico has begun to successfully implement the currency and suspicious 
transaction action reporting requirements, '* resulting in what U.S. law 
enforcement officials described as a flood of currency and suspicious 
transaction reporting. Mexican officials also indicated that Operation 
Casablanca resulted in a greater effort by Mexican banks to adhere to anti- 
money-laundering regulations. However, U.S. officials remain concerned 
that there is no requirement to obtain and retain account holders’ information 
for transactions below the $10,000 level. No data is available on how 
serious this problem is and there i is no reliable data on the magnitude of the 
money-laundering problem." 


2 In May 1996, money laundering was made a criminal offense, with penalties of up to 
22 years in prison. In March 1997 Mexico issued regulations requiring banks and other 
financial institutions to report currency transactions of over $10,000 U.S. dollars and to 
report suspicious transactions. Under the prior law, money laundering was a tax offense, 
there was no reporting requirement, and violators were only subject to a fine. 


' We recently issued a report on alleged money laundering involving Raul Salinas. 


Private Banking: Raul Salinas, Citibank, and Alleged Money Laundering (GAO/OSI-99- 
1, Oct. 30, 1998). 
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Between May 1996 and November 1998, the Mexican government issued 35 
indictments and/or complaints on money-laundering charges; however, only 
one case has resulted in a successful prosecution. The remaining 34 cases 
are still under investigation or have been dismissed. 


Chemical Controls 


Last year we reported that the new chemical control law’? was not fully 
implemented due to the lack of an administrative infrastructure for enforcing 
its provisions. This is still the case. Mexico is currently in the process of 
developing this infrastructure as well as the guidelines necessary to 
implement the law. However, U.S. officials remain concerned that the law 
does not cover the importation of finished products, such as over-the-counter 
drugs that could be used to make methamphetamines. 


New Initiatives 


Over the past year, Mexico has announced a new drug strategy and instituted 
a number of new counternarcotics initiatives. The government of Mexico 
also reported that it has channeled significant funds--$754 million during 
1998--into its ongoing campaign against drug trafficking. Mexico also 
indicated that it will earmark about $770 million for its 1999 
counternarcotics campaign. ° 


During 1998 and 1999, the government of Mexico announced a number of 
new initiatives. For example, 


e afederallaw for the administration of seized, forfeited and abandoned 
goods that will allow authorities to use proceeds and instruments seized 


'4 In May 1996, trafficking in drug precursor and essential chemicals was made a criminal 
offense. Although some chemicals that the United Nations recommends be controlled 
were not included in the law, Mexico passed additional legislation in December 1997 that 
included all chemicals, thus bringing Mexico into compliance with the 1988 United 
Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic 
Substances and other international agreements. Mexico has also taken further action to 
control chemicals by limiting the legal importation of precursor and essential chemicals 
to eight ports of entry and by imposing regulatory controls over the machinery used to 
manufacture drug tablets or capsules. 


'SPrior years’ funding information for Mexican counternarcotics activities is not 
available. 
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from crime organizations for the benefit of law enforcement is being 
considered, 


e a federal law that will establish expedited procedures to terminate 
corrupt law enforcement personnel is also being considered, and 


e the government of Mexico recently announced the creation of a new 
national police force. 


In addition, the government of Mexico has initiated an operation to seal 
three strategic points in Mexico. The purpose of the program 1s to prevent 
the entry of narcotics and diversion of precursor chemicals in the Yucatan 
peninsula, Mexico's southern border, and the Gulf of California. 


Furthermore, the Mexican government recently announced a 
counternarcotics strategy to crack down on drug traffickers. Mexico 
indicated that it plans to spend between $400 million and $500 million over 
the next 3 years to buy new planes, ships, radar and other military and law 
enforcement equipment. In addition to the new spending, Mexico reported 
that its new antidrug efforts will focus on improving coordination among 
law enforcement agencies and combating corruption more efficiently. A 
senior Mexican government official termed this new initiative a “total war 
against the scourge of drugs.” 


STATUS OF U.S. ASSISTANCE 


Last year we noted that while U.S.-provided assistance had enhanced the 
countemarcotics capabilities of Mexican law enforcement and military 
organizations, the effectiveness and usefulness of some assistance were 
limited. For example, two Knox-class frigates purchased by the government 
of Mexico lacked the equipment needed to ensure the safety of the crew, 
thus making the ships inoperative. We also reported that the 73 UH-1H 
helicopters provided to Mexico to improve the interdiction capability of 
Mexican army units were of little utility above 5,000 feet, where significant 
drug-related activities and cultivation occur. In addition, we noted that four 
C-26 aircraft were provided to Mexico without the capability to perform 
intended surveillance missions and without planning for payment for the 
operation and maintenance of the aircraft. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me bring you up to date on these issues. The two Knox- 
class frigates have been repaired and are in operation. According to U.S. 
embassy officials, the government of Mexico is considering the purchase of 
two additional frigates. However, other problems remain. For example, in 
late March 1998, the U.S. Army grounded its entire UH-1H fleet until gears 
within the UH-1H engines could be examined and repairs could be made. 
The government of Mexico followed suit and grounded all of the U.S.- 
provided UH-1H helicopters until they could be examined.!° The 
helicopters were subsequently tested, with 13 of the Attorney General’s 27 
helicopters and 40 of the military’s 72 helicopters receiving passing grades. 
According to Department of Defense officials, the helicopters that passed the 
engine tests could be flown on a restricted basis. U.S. embassy officials told 
us that the Office of the Attorney General has been flying its UH-1H 
helicopters on a restricted basis, but the Mexican military has decided to 
keep its entire fleet grounded until all are repaired. Finally, the four C-26 
aircraft still are not being used for counternarcotics operations. 


This concludes my prepared remarks. I would be happy to respond to any 
questions you may have. 


(711411) 


16 To assist the government of Mexico in its drug interdiction and eradication efforts, the 
United States has provided 33 UH-1H helicopters to the Attorney General’s Office and 
73 UH-1H helicopters to the Ministry of Defense since 1989. One Ministry of Defense 
helicopter and 6 Attomey General helicopters were subsequently destroyed in accidents. 
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Figure 1: Mexican Cocaine Seizures, 1990-1998 
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Figure 2: Opium Poppy Eradication and Available Harvest, 1990 -1998 
(hectares) 
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Figure 3: Marijuana Eradication and Available Harvest, 1990-1998 
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Mr. SOUDER. I want to ask an initial question. I will go to Mr. 
Cummings and then come back. You just alluded to these heli- 
copters. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SOUDER. I have visited Colombia, actually four times now, 
and have been to their facilities where they are repairing these 
things. If they think they can get it off the ground, the helicopter 
goes up. They borrow parts from all sorts of things to get their heli- 
copters flying. You have a statement here that says, in addition, 
four C—26 aircraft are not being used for counternarcotics oper- 
ations. Right before that you said all of their Hueys are grounded 
because of air worthiness concerns, which is an American problem 
as well in trying to get that up. 

What about these four C—26. Could they fly? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. The problem with the C-—26’s—and Mr. 
Kushner can add to my statement since he has been down to Mex- 
ico. But the problem is not a mechanical problem. It is the mission. 
It is whether those aircraft can be suited for a counternarcotics 
mission in their current state. 

Mr. KUSHNER. So they are not configured for surveillance type 
operations. It would cost about $3 million per aircraft to reconfig- 
ure those so the Mexicans could use them for surveillance type op- 
erations. They received four of them, as we testified. One of them 
is completely down. I understand that the nose gear is collapsed 
and has not been repaired. And the three other ones, they are oper- 
ational. They may fly them for transport purposes, but no counter- 
narcotics missions are being flown. 

Mr. SOUDER. Have they requested funds for these or have they 
done anything in their own government to try to get them ready? 
They are just letting them sit there? Why did we give them to them 
if they are just going to sit there? 

Mr. KUSHNER. That is a good question. It is negative to both your 
questions. As far as we know, the Mexicans have not specifically 
requested funds to fly the C—26’s nor has the United States Gov- 
ernment provided funds to maintain and get those things oper- 
ational. It is another thing, you can fly those aircraft but they also 
have to be maintained. It is kind of a complex aircraft and nor- 
mally it would have a contractor come in and do the maintenance 
of oe There is no contractor down there maintaining those air- 
craft. 

Mr. SOUDER. Did they request these? 

Mr. KUSHNER. As far as I know, sir, no. 

Mr. SOUDER. So will you 

Mr. KUSHNER. We have four aircraft down there, sir, that are 
just basically not being used for counternarcotics purposes. As we 
reported last year and we made a recommendation to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Department of State, that better planning and 
coordination is needed when you are considering the type of pack- 
ages you are going to provide for counternarcotics purposes. 

Mr. SOUDER. Were they ever even consulted about these? 

Mr. KUSHNER. I can’t answer that, sir. I do not know whether the 
Mexicans were consulted about their need for a C—26 or not. 

Mr. SOUDER. The bottom line is that it looked good for us to send 
the stuff down there like there was an antinarcotics effort going on, 
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but they didn’t request it. There is no money in their budget for 
it. There is no money in our budget to get them up to speed. They 
are sitting on the ground and they are not being used for counter- 
narcotics. Is your general impression—have you looked at Colombia 
as well as Mexico in other research? Do you think that Colombians 
would have these things sitting on the ground? 

Mr. KUSHNER. I have not looked at Colombia personally, but Mr. 
Nelson knows a little bit more about that than I do. 

Mr. SOUDER. Mr. Nelson, do you think the Colombians would 
have these sitting on the ground without a request in? I mean, do 
you know of any case where there is a Colombian helicopter sitting 
on the ground that can fly? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, to your first question, I can’t answer whether, 
you know, this would be the case in Colombia. But I do not know 
of any helicopters that are sitting on the ground in Colombia that 
are not being used. 

Mr. SOUDER. And when we were just in Mexico we were told that 
they were going for more go-fast boats. They were looking for dif- 
ferent surveillance equipment, and they were putting certain 
things in their budget. Now all this happened 10 days before cer-. 
tification was due. | 

Mr. NELSON. Correct. 

Mr. SOUDER. But that they had, because they are concerned 
about being able to control these coasts, wouldn’t these four C—26 
help with that? 

Mr. NELSON. If they were fitted with the—— 

Mr. SOUDER. In other words, if these were fitted properly, would 
these help with those efforts? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. I would agree. 

Mr. SOUDER. I will yield to Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I only have a couple of questions. I understand 
these gentlemen have to get over to the Senate. Is that right? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Let me ask you this. Why is the organized crime 
nest short of fully screened staff? Do you know what the hold-up 
is? 

Mr. KUSHNER. I think it revolves around having personnel to do 
the final screening of them. Those questions have come up over the 
last 6 or 7 months. With the rescreening of some of the individuals 
within the organized crime unit who actually failed the rescreening 
process, there are questions about how they are going to proceed 
again. So it has been slowed down somewhat. But 50 percent of the 
OCU staff are not fully screened. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Also in the report it talks about how you think 
that Mexico needs a sufficiently screened, better paid core of judges 
to hear drug cases. And I take it that this is not an idea that is 
brand new. What is the hold-up there? 

Mr. KUSHNER. That hasn’t been really pursued by anyone as far 
as we know within the Government of Mexico. The screening proc- 
ess the Government of Mexico has instituted down there, it is 
staffed but it is a limited staff and it has limited equipment avail- 
ability, meaning polygraph-type machines. And these people have 
to be trained on the use of those machines. 
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So I would say it is a resource constraint as well as just 
prioritizing the people within Mexico and the law enforcement com- 
munity and the judicial community that you are going to screen. 
They elected to go with the law enforcement and the specialized 
units initially. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. So you said initially. And then what happened 
when it got past the initially? 

Mr. KUSHNER. The intent, as far as we know, is to continue this 
screening process certainly within the Attorney General’s office. 
Now, the specialized units make up just a small part of the Attor- 
ney General’s office. I believe the total staffing within the Attorney 
General’s office is upwards of 17,000 people. We have been told 
that their goal is certainly to screen all those individuals and they 
will move on. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Nelson, did you have something to add? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir. I believe you raised a very important issue 
there with respect to the judges and not having a cadre of profes- 
sional judges. First of all, I think the screening process—some 
judges may not have to, or it doesn’t cover judges. The issue with 
the judges is critical in that other law enforcement actions, their 
effectiveness is reduced if, in fact, you capture the drug traffickers 
and bring them before a judge who will not mete out the proper 
sentence or that the traffickers are basically not convicted. And cor- 
ruption in the judicial branch is a critical issue in Mexico. | 

Mr. CUMMINGS. So you said judges aren't screened? 

Mr. NELSON. No. The judges are not screened. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. You know, you would think that with all the 
problems that they have had and all the corruption that it might 
move to that level. How do you define screening? 

Mr. NELSON. Basically, it is a test to determine whether an indi- 
vidual is connected with a trafficking organization or whether they 
have something in their past that would raise questions about their 
trustworthiness. As Mr. Kushner said, it involves lie detector tests 
and some other steps. 

Mr. KUSHNER. Psychological profiles, social and financial back- 
ground checks, medical and physical history. Those are the types 
of areas that they cover during the screening process, as well as 
the polygraph. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. So how are judges elected, then? I mean, do they 
a to go through a process like Federal judges do here, for exam- 
ple? 
Mr. KUSHNER. I am not too familiar with the process of selecting 
Joc gon in Mexico, but I believe a good number of them are ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. OK, I don’t have anything else. Thank you all 
very much. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Souder. 

Mr. SOUDER. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. I have a response from staff back there on your 
question regarding helicopters in Colombia. I guess there is a big 
problem with the Hueys. 

Mr. SOUDER. Yes. That is universal in our military, too. 

Mr. NELSON. Right. Only a third of those in Colombia were fully 
operational last year. 
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Mr. SOUDER. The reason I moved to the C—26’s is that even our 
military, our guard units, all have a problem right now getting 
them—we’ve grounded. So some countries have continued to fly 
those but against our own advice. 

I have a couple of additional questions, just to review the sum- 
mary of your testimony here. 

In your testimony, both written and much of what you gave, you 
said in 1998, no major Mexican drug trafficker was surrendered to 
the United States on drug charges. 

You said the heroin threat from Mexico appears to be increasing. 
The cultivation of opium in Mexico producing poppies increased by 
3,000 hectares in 1998. 

You said that corruption remains widespread within the Mexican 
Government institutions including the criminal justice system. You 
said that a number of senior military and screening personnel were 
found to either be involved in or suspected of drug-related activi- 
ties. 

You said that the helicopters weren't in the air, particularly the 
C—26's. The Mexican narcotics trafficking organizations facilitate 
the movement of between 50 and 60 percent of almost 300 metric 
tons of cocaine consumed in the United States. 

You said that drugs are still flowing across the border at the 
same rate approximately as 1997. You said there have been no sig- 
nificant increases in drug eradication and seizures. I think the sta- 
tistics we were given even by the Mexican Government said that 
cocaine and opium gum seizures declined. In their statistics they 
gave us maritime interdiction also declined. 

You said that money laundering prosecutions and convictions 
have been minimal. You said that corruption remains the major 
impediment to Mexican counternarcotics efforts. And you said that 
most drug trafficking leaders continue to operate with impunity. 

As far as results, have you seen any good results or any signs 
that they are fully cooperating from a results side? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, there were some results last year. And the 
witnesses here have pointed out the situation in Cancun, where the 
property of drug traffickers was confiscated. And, of course, there 
was another initiative—what was the second one? 

Mr. KUSHNER. Well, I think one of the major accomplishments 
that happened in Mexico this year, as was pointed out by Mr. Con- 
stantine this morning, was the arrest of Jesus and Luis Amezcua, 
and previously they arrested his brother Rodon. That is considered, 
I think, certainly within the law enforcement community, a major 
accomplishment. The operation in Cancun was a major undertak- 
ing this past fall, where about $200 million worth of property has 
been seized, including 4 hotels, a number of restaurants, a number 
of yachts, and about 22 residences. 

Mr. SOUDER. Anybody arrested? 

Mr. KUSHNER. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. SOUDER. Anybody arrested, government or political officials? 

Mr. KUSHNER. No, sir. As far as we know, there has been no 
major arrest made in the Cancun operation. That doesn’t mean 
that there haven’t been any small operators arrested. I don’t think 
there have been any major operatives in Cancun or in the Yucatan 
that have been arrested. 
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Mr. NELSON. I might add, though, that the arrests could be 
viewed as a positive. It has been established here that the charges 
against both have been basically dropped and it is only the U.S. re- 
quest that is holding them in jail at this point. 

Mr. SOUDER. I mean, it is a problem for those of us in Congress 
who represent districts where—in my district there has been a 
shift in where the drugs are coming from. They are mostly coming 
frorn Mexico. And as we see particularly heroin pouring into our 
country that is native to Mexico, it isn’t even just a transit zone. 
And that, in effect, what you are telling us is that the heroin 
threats increase and the cocaine threats are increasing. They are 
not doing the helicopters. They are having problems screening their 
people. Corruption is widespread in their courts. They have actu- 
ally gone down or at least not had any increases in eradication and 
seizures. They are plowing across the border. They are threatening 
to sue us over a money laundering prosecution that—their drug 
leaders continue to operate in impunity. And the two good signs 
are that in Cancun they started a process, although they haven’t 
arrested anybody. And in the other place they have started a proc- 
ess but we don’t know whether they are going to be prosecuted. 
And furthermore, in their constitution they don’t have life impris- 
onment. 

You know, looking at it as an official here, this politically isn’t 
that hard that, in fact, when we were just down on the Texas bor- 
der I was told by an official, which is broad enough to cover all the 
departments so they can’t find the person, that they refer to it as 
the North American Free Drug Trading Act. Because they don’t 
know how to control the border, because it is so massive and the 
cooperation is there. 

Do you have any suggestions about our ability to monitor both 
the southwest border as well as the Pacific and Atlantic Coasts un- 
less we can get a higher rate of cooperation? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, I believe that certainly you can’t tackle the 
problem without a lot of cooperation. But there are barriers to that 
cooperation, and they are on both sides. On our side it is how much 
information can we share at the operational level without com- 
promising our activities. 

I think you will hear statements of cooperation at the highest 
level of government but you must translate that down to the oper- 
ational level to attack the traffickers, the organizations, to carry 
out seizures and so forth. And that is problematic. I am very famil- 
iar with the situation on the southwest border, and we have a 
major conflict there between our goals of facilitating the free move- 
ment of goods across the border and consistent with both our objec- 
tives for economic development. At the same time, it provides limit- 
less opportunities for drug smuggling. 

I have been down to the border area and you can see the various 
means that people use to get the drugs into the commercial traffic 
and across the border. 

Mr. SOUDER. What you are saying is very troubling, because are 
you saying that the two goals are mutually exclusive? 

r. NELSON. I am not saying that they are mutually exclusive, 
but r do think that it represents a situation where they can come 
into conflict, but I don't think the country can back away from ei- 
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ther of those goals and it is going to require much greater coopera- 
tion between the two countries to address it. 

Mr. SOUDER. Because in Fort Wayne I don’t want the choice of 
whether to have kids die, people shot in streets, gangs selling 
drugs, for a few additional jobs. In actuality, we probably lose in 
net jobs. 

But even from a national American perspective, these are tough 
tradeoffs. I mean, some of this, when we were at the Juarez-El 
Paso border and you see there is one free bridge backed up for 
hours, the pressure on those people to expedite the cars through 
when you don’t see the lines at the bridges that have a fee, but 
then the pressure that goes on those agents to accelerate or the 
confusion that occurs, as we've heard in other border crossings 
where they will send somebody who is, in effect, a decoy with a 
light load to then slip it in because it backs up and the pressure 
gets on and people get upset in their cars. It’s human nature, then, 
and it limits our ability to do that. 

We have to have the will, I believe, which is what is lacking in 
your tradeoff, to say either we are going to have more border cross- 
ing places with more equipment. Because you have almost set up 
a, oh, this is a trade or drugs. But aren’t there some things that 
we could aggressively do that could potentially get at the drugs 
more, even if we were going to allow the border crossings? 

Mr. NELSON. I agree with you. The situation along the border is 
very daunting. One only has to be there to see the trucks backed 
up for miles to see the hard work of the drug enforcement agents 
and the Customs people trying to make sure that drugs are not 
getting into the country. One only has to go there to understand 
the task at hand. 

I think a preliminary kind of effort would be to enhance, through 
more technology and other means, the ability of our people on the 
border to do their job of detecting illicit drugs. There are other 
T that I believe can be taken including increasing cooperation 
with United States counterparts in Mexico. There are a number of 
steps that I think can be taken that would tend to ameliorate the 
problem, but I don’t think they will fully eliminate the problem of 
trying to facilitate the movement of goods while at the same time 
trying to protect this country from the scourge of drugs. 

Mr. SOUDER. Do you see any signs on the Mexican side of the 
border that they are doing things? For example, when we—I mean, 
anybody driving down the highway can see we have places where 
trucks go over to get checked for weight. Do you see any signs that 
before any of their vehicles are emg | toward America that they 
are doing any antidrug screening? Is there anything on the other 
side of the border crossings that show that they are committed to 
trying to reduce the number of narcotics coming into our side? 

Mr. NELSON. I am personally not aware of any effort on the parts 
of the Mexican Government. I do know that the United States has 
a proposal or is considering some type of system of preclearance for 
trucks and drivers that have been precleared in Mexico to ease the 
inspection at the border. I am not sure of the status of that. I was 
told that that is one of the proposals being considered and that 
they are testing certain technology to try to see if this will, in fact, 
be practical. 
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Mr. SOUDER. If you were looking at this, in your opinion, are 
they full cooperating? 

Mr. NELSON. I am not in a position to answer that question. 
What I can do is say when you look at tangible results in terms 
of seizures, law enforcement activities, people who have gone to 
jail, there are not many very firm, tangible results that you can 
point to over the last couple of years. 

Mr. SOUDER. If I may ask one last question that we constantly 
heard in almost every meeting when we were just recently in Mex- 
ico and we hear this—we have heard this before—is let’s don’t talk 
about what has happened in the past. We are committed to change. 

Now as Mr. Constantine said, this is the fourth round of this. 
And you made an allusion, Mr. Nelson, just a few minutes ago, 
that we have to know that our information isn’t being com- 
promised. But, in fact, when they had a drug czar who was in an 
apartment owned by a cartel owner and they didn’t know that and 
we didn’t know that and we heard it in front of this committee be- 
fore that our administration is concerned that every single piece of 
material had been compromised, every potential witness, every po- 
tential informant, all of our uncover agents had been compromised 
and, that, in fact, history sometimes can be a projection and some- 
times it isn’t a projection of what is going to happen next. 

But wouldn’t you recommend, based on what you have seen, that 
to some degree history says that we should be cautious before we 
do too many exchanges and build on some record of success here, 
and it is not completely irrelevant? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. I would agree with you that you have to be 
cautious. But I think that the U.S. law enforcement community is 
very much aware of the problem and that they tend to factor this 
into the level of cooperation, what they share and what they do not 
share and so forth. 

I think the issue of corruption runs through all of the processes, 
all of the steps and all of the institutions that you have to use to 
attack the problem. 

Mr. SOUDER. As an auditor, if you were looking at them, and let’s 
say we shared all of our information sources with them this year 
and then had problems, wouldn’t you come back here as GAO and 
say why did you share all of that information given the past his- 
to 


Mr. NELSON. It’s a choice between making some progress and 
having basically an arm’s length relationship. I think both coun- 
tries have to work together. 

The endemic corruption in the institutions, I think, is going to 
be there. It is going to take awhile. And we have to basically work 
to achieve what we can, but we need to stay on a course of showing 
some progress. I think that is where we need to establish a good 
game plan for attacking the problem, including giving them equip- 
ment and assistance that works and holding the government ac- 
countable for achieving some positive outcomes as the only way of 
dealing with what is a long-term problem that is going to require 
sustained effort on the part of both governments. 

Mr. SOUDER. Well, I thank you for your comments, and Mr. 
Kushner’s. Because there is no question what you say is true. I 
mean, Mexico is not going to disappear. 
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It is clear in North America and Central and South America un- 
less we work together in this hemisphere in trade questions and in 
our people moving back and forth across the borders, we have to 
learn how to get along. It is more a question of how fast, in what 
way. 

Mr. NELSON. At the General Accounting Office, I have respon- 
sibility for a lot of issues where U.S. objectives can only be 
achieved through cooperation and coordination with either multi- 
lateral institutions or other countries. And when you look at the 
range of issues we have with Mexico, I think that cooperation, sin- 
cere cooperation, at all levels is going to be required to address 
some of the fundamental issues that go to trade, to immigration, 
law enforcement. Just a number of key United States policy objec- 
tives play out on the Mexican border, including environmental 
issues, labor issues, and so forth. 

Mr. SOUDER. Well, once again, I thank you for your testimony: 
There is no question from what we have heard both in the first 
panel and the second panel that we have a very difficult decision 
facing us in the House, because while we can agree that there have 
been attempts to make progress, the results haven’t been particu- 
larly impressive. And we need to sort through this decertification 
process, not because it is fun to go through but because we are very 
concerned about the drug problem in this country facing our kids, 
facing our families, what it has done to our country, what it has 
done in corrupting Mexico, what it is doing and has corrupted Co- 
— in the past. We have seen success stories in Peru and Bo- 
ivia. 

There is no doubt that as those governments have gone after it, 
we have seen changes in those countries. We have seen when we 
have put up efforts at interdiction we can actually reduce the flood 
into our country and drive the prices up, which by driving those 
prices up and what they can pay by forcing them into river traffic 
as opposed to air traffic, we then result in the people on the ground 
being paid less, which means that they look for alternative crops. 

There are successes. We need to do more in demand reduction in 
our country, and we are working on that, on treatment and preven- 
an programs. Enforcement, drug testing in a variety of different 

orms. 

These are very difficult issues. But one of the fundamental ques- 
tions we have to ask is if we have a drug certification process, as 
I favor and as Chairman Mica originally put in as a staffer when 
he was over in the Senate, if we favor this and you never imple- 
ment it even when there aren’t results, do you lose the effective- 
ness of the whole process, a process that has served us, in my opin- 
ion, well as a country, especially when, as we heard earlier in this 
hearing, that, in fact, it wouldn’t cutoff all trade. It doesn’t cutoff 
all assistance. And if you aren't willing to make some steps, are we 
really ever going to get the results? 
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So we appreciate your participation in the hearing today and the 
report that you gave us. We will leave the record open for 2 weeks 
for additional questions in written form and additional comments 
from our members. And with that, our hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon the committee was adjourned at 1:43 p.m., subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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AMERICA REVOLTING GRANDMA'S € PLURIBUS 
FIRST Mary Quartiano, Spokesperson UNUM 
Muriel Watson, Political Adviser 

March 10, 1999 
The Honorable John Mica, Chairman 


The House Government Reform and Oversight Subcommittee on 
National Security, International Affairs and Criminal Justice 
B-373 RHOB 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
Attn: Majority Staff Director, Robert Charles 
Dear Mr. Chairman Mica: 
Re: Recertification of Mexico 


We agree with your position regarding recertification of Mexico. Mexico should not be re- 
certified. Moreover, our precious tax dollars could, and should, be spent more wisely. 


The enclosed sampling of letters clearly indicate that we have done a considerable amount of 
research in an attenpt to alert elected officials, and others, regarding the interactive relationship 
between illegal immigration and drug trafficking. 


PS: Please note: As we understand it, along the border region, in this past year alone over 300 
Mexican law enforcement officers have been killed. Some blatantly executed. More- 
over, aS we understand it, the Ariano Felix brothers drug cartel has an operating budjet 
(bribe money) of 10-million dollars per month..... 


With rampant corruption along the border region, it is a simple matter of survival for most 
Mexican law enforcement officers. --- Take the money, or your dead!! 


CC: Congressman Duncan Hunter, 52nd. District CA. 
Attn: Gary Beck 


Enclosures: (12) 


4080 Hancock Street, Suite 4311 * San Diego, CA 92110-5145 * rain (619) 226-6536 
seThe Very Independent Revolting Grandma 


Encl. Page 1 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF NATIONAL DRUG CONTROL POLICY 
Washington, D.C. 20503 
February 27, 1998 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 


Appreciate your letter and video dated February 2, 1998. 
Identifying problems with our borders is an important link in the 
criminal justice system. 


Agree we must always look for new means of effectively 
reducing the number of illegal crossings at our borders. Believe we 
must also focus on long term solutions that inhibit the illegal entry of 
contraband while respecting the rights of individuals. One of the 
primary goals of our National Drug Control Strategy is to Shield 
America’s air, land, and sea frontiers from the drug threat. 


Keep up the good work. Your efforts are making a difference. 


Best wishes, 


— EZL 


Dennis Greenhouse 
Assistant Associate Director 
Bureau of State and Local Affairs 


Ms. Mary Quartiano 
4080 Hancock Street 


Suite 4311 
San Diego, CA 92210-5145 
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COMMONWEALTH of VIRGINIA 
Office of the Governor : 


George Allen Patricia L. West 
November 21, 1997 


Ms. Mary Quartiano 

Revolting Grandma’s 

4080 Hancock Street, Suite 4311 
San Diego, California 92110-5145 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 


This is in reply to your recent letter to Governor Allen regarding illegal 
immigration migration. 

As you mentioned, Governors of states have the authority to deploy National 
Guard troops within the jurisdiction of their respective state unless there are other legal 
authorities upon which National Guard troops may operate outside the state. The use of 
National Guard troops is generally restricted to the state from which those troops are 
located. In the past, Virginia has sent some National Guard troops along the 
southwestern border to assist the border patrol. These missions have previously and are 
presently limited in their nature due in large part to decreased federal funding. At this 
time the Allen administration is not in a position to undertake additional deployments; 
however, we do support your efforts to bring attention to this serious issue. 


Thank ycu for writing and I hope this information is helpful to you. 


Very truly yours, 


Po Z Fg 


ce G. Fogg 
Assistant Secretary 


JGF:sw 


c: General Carroll Thackston 
Adjutant General, Department of Military Affairs 
Encl. Page 2 


P.O. Box 1475 © Richmond, Virginia 23218 + (804) 786-5351 > TDD (804) 786-7765 


COMMONWEALTH of VIRGINIA 
Office of the Governor 


James S. Gilmore, III Transition Office 804 786-4044 
Governorelect 804 786-4862 (TDD) 


January 13, 1998 804 786-4843 (FAX) 


Ms. Mary Quartiano 

Revolting Grandma's 

4080 Hancock Street, Suite 4311 
San Diego, CA 92110 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 


Thank you for writing to me to express your concerns. As Governor-elect, I value 
your input and consider citizen involvement an important part of my administration. 
Moreover, I am committed, as Governor, to addressing the issue that you have raised in 
your letter. 


I will be sworn into office on January 17, 1998. As Governor, I will work to 
address your concerns. Your continued advice will be a valuable asset as we keep 
Virginia moving forward. 


Sincerely, 


James S. Gilmore, III 
Governor-elect 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


Encl. Page 3 
P.O. Box 1190 * Richmond, Virginia 23218 
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COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY AFFAIRS 


OFFICE OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
FRANKFORT 40601 


December 24, 1997 


Ms. Mary Quartiano 
4080 Hancock Street, Suite 4311 
San Diego, California 92110-5145 


Dear Ms. Quartiano, 


Thank you, on behalf of Governor Patton, for your recent mailing of very 
informative video and text media. I applaud your efforts, and those of your group, to 
increase national awareness of illegal immigration activities and the unacceptable 
conditions our border state citizens are experiencing. 


Governor Patton, and all southern governors, support the reestablishment of an 
effective and orderly immigration process. Your video segments represent a situation out 
of control, with great potential for loss of life or property. 


Governor Patton, unfortunately, cannot order Kentucky National Guard personnel 
to another state in support of border patrol operations. There are many aspects of the 
special roles of each states National Guard that make them very responsive to the 
Governor and citizens of their respective states, but preclude their involvement in other 
states activities. 


Please keep Governor Patton, and this office, posted on pending legislation, either 
supportive or obstructive, affecting your efforts. Kentucky fully endorses the 
maintenance of, and funding for, a strong National Guard force in every state as a primary 
deterrent to those who would participate in or promote illegal immigration. 


Sincerely, 


Chief of Staff 


CF: 
Governor Paul E. Patton 


Encl. Page 4 | AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER M/F/D 
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Frank Keating 
Governor 


November 7, 1997 


Mary Quartiano 
4080 Hancock St., Suite 4311 
San Diego, CA 92110-5145 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 


Governor Keating has asked me to review the information you provided as well as applicable 
Oklahoma law. I have read the literature and watched the video you sent. Your concerns about 
illegal immigration are shared by this Office. As you point out, however, protecting the borders 
from illegal immigration is within the jurisdiction of the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. States are without authority in immigration control beyond patrolling and protecting 
their own borders. Because Oklahoma does not border a foreign country as Texas does, the 
Governor of Oklahoma will only deploy the Oklahoma National Guard for action within another 
state upon an invitation from that state. 


If you have any questions regarding the limitations placed on the Governor in these matters, 
please feel free to contact me at (405) 523-4253. 


Sincerely, 


JON 


Deputy General Counsel 


Encl. Page 5 


STATE CAPITOL BUILDING ° OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 73105 e (405) 521-2342 © FAX (405) 521-3353 
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l STATE OF TEXAS 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
GEORGE W. BUSH 


ae , September 18, 1997 


Ms. Mary Quartiano, Spokesperson 
Revolting Grandma’s 

4080 Hancock Street, Suite 4311 
San Diego, CA 92110 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 
Thank you for your letter about immigration. 


I strongly oppose illegal immigration, and I have often urged the federal government to do 
its job of enforcing our borders. Because Texas has a 1,200-mile border with Mexico, we 
need more federal manpower to enforce the laws against illegal immigration. 


“Operation Hold-the-Line” in El Paso is an example of a program that works. U. S. Border 
Patrol agents are deployed along the border to stop illegal immigrants before they enter 
Texas cities. The federal government should expand this program beyond El Paso to other 
high-traffic border crossing points. 

With respect to the children of illegal immigrants, I believe that once a child is living in 
Texas, it is in our own best interests to educate that child. An educated child is less likely 
to commit a crime or join a gang and more likely to be productive. 


I appreciate your bringing your concerns to my attention. 


Encl. age 6 
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EXECUTIVE CHAMBERS 


HONOLULU 


BENJAMIN J. CAYETANO 


GOVERNOR December 5, 1997 


Ms. Mary Quartiano 

Spokesperson, Revolting Grandma's 
4080 Hancock Street, Suite 4311 
San Diego, CA 92110-5145 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 


This is in response to your letter of November 3, 1997, requesting 
the deployment of National Guard troops as support personnel for 
the U.S. Border Patrol. Thank you for sharing the video and news 
clips on the illegal immigration problem. I certainly agree that 
this is a significant problem that must be solved. 


As you know, the security of our borders with Mexico and Canada is 
a responsibility of the Federal government and not within my 
purview as the Governor of the State of Hawaii. I recommend that 
you continue your efforts with your elected Federal officials and 
with the Federal organizations responsible for the prevention of 
illegal immigration. 


Again, thank you for the information and best wishes in your 
efforts. 


With warmest personal regards, 


Aloha, 


22 


J. CAYETANO 


Encl. Page 7 


GREG COX 
CHAIRMAN 
San Diego County Board of Supervisors 
March 9, 1998 
The President 
The White House 
Washington, DC 20500-0001 


Dear Mr. President: 


The Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego respectfully requests that you take the 
following actions to reduce the incidence of illegal immigration and drug smuggling in San Diego 
County: 


$ Assign additional Border Patrol resources to the eastern region of San Diego County; 


$ Support deployment of California National Guard or other appropriate personnel to man 
scopes used to detect fires, deter illegal immigration, and/or aid in drug interdiction 
efforts; and 


$ Deploy additional law enforcement personnel, and augment fire prevention and resource 
protection personnel to the Cleveland National Forest 


The Board of Supervisors has a long history of support for efforts to stop illegal migration and to 
mitigate the impact of illegal immigrants on local governments. In response to these efforts, and 
the efforts of many others, the federal government has increased resources dedicated to stopping 
illegal immigration. Operation Gatekeeper is a good example of these increased efforts. 
However, illegal immigration has shifted to the east and continues to impact residents and 
property owners in the remote regions of San Diego County. 


The Board is concerned that Operation Linebacker in the Cleveland National Forest lost its 
funding. The 20 law enforcement officers of Operation Linebacker detained more than 16,000 
illegal aliens and turned them over to the Border Patrol in 1997. In addition, fire prevention and 
resource protection personnel who were funded well below FY 1997 levels disposed of more than 
14,000 tons of trash and put out more than 1,400 campfires that burned over 260 acres. 


Encl. Page 8 
County Administration Center e 1600 Pacific Highway. Room 335 e San Diego. CA 92101-2470 
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The President 
March 9, 1998 
Page Two 


Further, the number of personnel who staffed the scopes used to detect and deter illegal 
immigration and drug smuggling, have been reduced. 


Now is not the time to cut back on resources that help protect the border between Mexico and the 
United States. We have seen a reduction in the number of the illegal aliens apprehended in the 
San Diego County region. However, those numbers are still too high, and the County continues 
to incur costs resulting from illegal immigration. 


Sincerely, 


4, Cx 


GREG C 
Chairman 


Encl. Page 9 
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CITY OF SOLANA BEACH 


635 SOUTH HIGHWAY 101 ° SOLANA BEACH, CALIFORNIA S2075-2215 ° (619) 755-2998 


March 2, 1998 


Mary Quartiano 
4080 Hancock Street, #4311 
San Diego, California 92110-5145 


Dear Ms. Quartiano: 


At the regular City Council meeting of the City of Solana Beach held on February 
24, 1998, the Council adopted Resolution No. 98-10 entitled “A Resolution of the 
City Council of the City of Solana Beach, California, Urging Deployment of 
National Guard Troops to the United States/Mexican Border” for administrative 
purposes only. 


At that meeting, Council took action to send letters to Governor Wilson and to the 
San Diego Region's 18 cities. On recommendation of the City Manager, Robert 
W. Semple, a copy of this resolution is being forwarded to you for your 
information. 


If you have any questions regarding this resolution, please contact Mr. Semple at 
this office at (619) 755-2998. 


Very truly yours, 


Kathryn A. Kirk 
City Clerk 


Enclosure 
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RESOLUTION NO. 98- 10 


A RESOLUTION OF THE CITY COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF SOLANA BEACH, 
CALIFORNIA, URGING DEPLOYMENT OF NATIONAL GUARD TROOPS TO 
THE UNITED STATES/MEXICAN BORDER 


WHEREAS, our porous southern border causes significant national security risks; and 


WHEREAS, the costs and rate of transborder crimes to persons and property are 
escalating; and 


WHEREAS, when Operation Gatekeeper was implemented, no provisions were put in 
place to prevent illegal border activities from moving to eastern San Diego and Imperial 
Counties; and 


WHEREAS, as stated by Governor Wilson, the costs of illegal immigration to the State of 
California have been estimated at approximately three billion dollars per year, even without 
consideration of the additional costs faced by counties, cities, and other local governments; 
and 


WHEREAS, the cost of sending National Guard Troops to the border will be recovered 
over time due to the prevention of future criminal activities; and 


WHEREAS, it is the Federal government’s duty to protect the borders and sovereignty of 
the United States of America. 


NOW THEREFORE, the City Council of the City of Solana Beach, California, does hereby 
urge deployment of the National Guard to the United States/Mexican border to provide 
support, such as transportation of supplies, maintenance of equipment, and facilities 
needed by those agencies directly involved in stemming the continual flow of illegal aliens 
and drugs into the United States. 


PASSED, APPROVED AND ADOPTED this 24™ day of February, 1998. 


— _ 


=. Se. AM a 


ATTEST: PAUL S. TOMPKINS, MAYOR 


on 5 KIRK, CITY CLERK 


APPROVED AS TO FORM: 


CELIA A. BREWER, CITY ATTORNEY 
Encl. Page 11 
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